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The Best Stenographer 


By J. E. Bullard 


MAN who is now treasurer of a good- 
A sized manufacturing concern, started 

his business career as a stenographer. 
Shortly after he was graduated from business 
ollege he became secretary to a congressman 
who was an excellent letter writer. This ex- 
erience inspired him with the ambition to gain 
1 complete mastery of the English language, 
ind directly after giving up his “position as 
secretary he took a special course in English 


Aim at Perfect English 


“I had found,” he says, “that a great many 
business men are not especially good letter 
vriters and also that other men who might be 
ible to write just as good letters as the Con- 
gressman, provided they gave the time to it, 

ere far too busy to give the necessary atten- 

n to each letter. 

“Therefore, I determined to become such a 
ood letter writer myself that after taking the 
lictation from my employer I could write let- 
ters just as he would have written them had 
e spent an hour on each letter. There are 
ot many people whose dictation is perfect 

nglish, but I saw no reason why the letters 
| wrote from my shorthand notes should not 

perfect English.” 


Learn the Business 


in order to write still better letters, he also 
arned all he could about the business in which 
s employer was engaged. He paid special 
ttention to those features of it which he needed 
\l knowledge in order to write better letters 


The interesting features of this man’s experi- 
ence is that he is certain that his success has 
been due almost entirely to his ambition t 
become a perfect letter writer. All that he 
learned was toward this end. At the start it 
was due to his ability as a letter writer that 
won attention and led to more and more de 
pendence being placed upon him. 


Learn to Handle Correspondence Without 
Dictation 


After he had demonstrated his ability to the 
satisfaction of his employer there came a time 
when more and more letters were turned over 
to him to answer. Nothing was dictated to 
him. It was left to him to write the proper 
answers to the letters. From then on promo- 
tions came his way, until finally he found him- 
self a member of the firm 


Most Dictation Needs Editing 


The person who merely takes dictation and 
writes exactly what has been dictated is not 
by any means always the best stenographer 
There are people who are able to dictate ex- 
actly as they want a thing written. They are 
not only able to do this but they remember 
what they have dictated and insist that not a 
single change to be made in the writing. 

Such people, however, are in the minority 
There are other people who will insist the 
stenographer has made mistakes if the letters 
or other written matter is turned in exactly 
as it was dictated. These people know what 
they meant to say but do not remember and 
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sometimes are not conscious of what they ac- 
tually said. They expect the letter to be writ- 
ten in such a manner as to express the meaning 
they had in mind, and whether they realize it 
or not depend upon the stenographer to correct 
the matter that was dictated. 

Between these two extremes there are all 
sorts of variations, but it is safe to say that 
the average person appreciates the services of 
a stenographer who is always able to get the 
facts correct and also produce letters that are 
well written, not only as far as appearance is 
concerned, but letters that have a smooth flow 
of words. Some men win quite a reputation 
for letter writing because of the skill of their 
stenographers. They will not employ anyone 
who is not able to write very nearly perfect 
letters from their dictation. However, if these 
letters were written exactly as dictated the 
result would be far from pleasing. 


Don't Make Changes Unless You Know 
You're Right 


All this does not mean that liberties should 
be taken with the dictation. It does mean that 
all errors in English should be corrected and 
that perhaps the sentence structure and the 
paragraphing should be changed to make the 
result more effective. However, one cannot 
do this unless he has mastered the art of writ- 
ing good letters. Not until he is a better writer 
than his employer can he make a single change 
from the dictation. If he does he is likely to 
make the final result worse instead of better. 


Master English 


The first requirement then to become the 
best stenographer after having already become 
an expert typist and accurate as well as fast 
in taking dictation, is to become a master of 
English. It is very important that one be 
able to write in a clear and concise mamuer, 
always know the best word to use in each case, 
and to use these words in such a manner as to 
make the message clear and forceful. 

When this has been accomplished it is often 
possible to change a word now and then for 
one which will serve the purpose in the letter 
better than the one dictated. If the word is 
really better than that dictated, then the chances 
are the person who dictated the letter will take 
it for granted he used that word. On the other 
hand, if a word is changed and the one used 
is not so good as the one dictated, the stenog- 
rapher is taken to task for making careless 
notes. 


Real Improvement Appreciated 


It is never safe to make a single change of 
any kind unless one has become so skilled in 
using English that there is absolutely no doubt 
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about the changes making the result bette: 
Very few people object to having a letter writ 
ten better than it was dictated. Everyone 
sure to make serious objections if changes ar 
made which are not an improvement. 

The very best stenographers have practis« 
writing as well as typing and shorthand, ar 
accordingly, gain a good reputation, for eve: 
letter they produce on their typewriters is 
good letter, regardless of whether or not that 
letter was good in the dictated form. All exe: 
utives are very busy, and most of them a; 
preciate such assistance in letter writing a 
this. A great many of them are actually e: 
thusiastic about a stenographer who when give: 
the basic ideas to cover can go ahead and 
write such a letter as that executive woul 
write had he taken time in formulating the 
letter. 


Check the Facts 


The second point brought out by this ma: 
who advanced to membership in the firm was 
a sufficient knowledge of the business to b: 
able to detect any errors of fact. He foun 
that there were times when his employer was 
not only very busy but had his mind on othe: 
problems than answering the daily mail. Oc- 
casionally a statement might be made which 
under normal conditions this executive woul 
not make in a letter. As a matter of fact, it 
might not be wise for that statement to ¢ 
out. An error might be made in a price o1 
some other serious error might be made. 

Being in a hurry anyhow and not giving his 
entire attention to the reading of the letters 
laid on his desk to sign, there was a chanc¢ 
these errors never would be corrected before 
the letters were mailed unless the stenographer 
was sufficiently familiar with the business to 
detect them. Being as familiar with the busi- 
ness as this man soon became, he was able 
to save his firm expense and embarrassment 
by pointing out any small or serious errors in a 
tactful manner while he was taking the dic 
tation. 


Understand What is Meant 


As a matter of fact, it is sometimes neces 
sary to know something about the business 
in order to take the dictation accurately. Not 
all people who dictate do so distinctly. In order 
to understand their words it is necessary eithe: 
to have them keep repeating or to know the 
terms used well enough to get them correctly 

One evening a salesman for a big compan) 
rushed into the office shortly before closin: 
time and started to dictate a letter he wante 
to go out that evening. He used a lot o! 
technical terms with which the girl taking hi 
dictation was not familiar but which wer: 
fairly common terms in this particular business 
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She did the 
best she could, 
but the result 
was agonizing 
Thoroughly dis- 
gusted, this 
salesman told 
the stenogra- 
pher to go on 
home. He pecked 
out the letter 
himself with one 
finger of each 
hand. 


Taking It 
“Direct to 
Machine” 


Now this par- 
ticular salesman 
was spoiled. Up 
to within a few 
days before, a 
young man had 
been working in 
the office as ste- 
nographer, and 
this young man 
did not even 
have to take a 
letter in short- 
hand. He could 
write it directly 
on the typewrit- 
er while it was 
being dictated to 
him and he made 
practically no 
errors. He had 
studied the busi- 
ness and had fa- 
miliarized him- 
self with all the 
technical terms 
ind all the facts 
which would or- 
dinarily be used 
in any letter 
mailed by this 
concern. Even 
from very gar- 
bled dictation he 
could write a 
letter that was 
very nearly per- 
fect in every 
respect. The 
salesmen had 
‘ome to depend 
upon him more 
than they real 
ized and, after 
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he left, it was a 
long time before 
another stenog- 
rapher was 
foundabout 
whom they were 
not constantly 
omplaining. 


“Responsible” 
Stenographer 
Steps Higher 


lhe best ste- 
ographer is the 
one who not 
only makes no 
mistakes but 
corrects mis- 
takes of fact and 
of English that 
are made by 
those who do th« 
dictating. Such 
stenographers 
have a way ot 
proving invalu 
able. They are 
none too easy t 
find, and usually 
they work their 
way up in the 
firms employing 
them until they 
hold very re- 
sponsible posi 
tions. Indeed the 
promotions of 
the best stenog 
rapher are likely 
to be much more 
rapid than those 
of a person 
working in any 
other position 
The stenogra 
pher is known 
by the higher 
executives of the 
concern and the 
highest execu 
tive is almost 
certain to de 
mand that the 
best stenogra 
pher in the con 
cern be his sec 
retary. It is 
then only neces 
sary to display 
real ability to be 
pushed ahead by 
that executive. 
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From a 
Westerner’s Point of View 


The Twenty-Third Annual International Typewriting Contest at Sacramento 


Reported by. Frances Effinger-Raymond and Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 


HE Twenty-Third Annual International 
| Typewriting Contest passed into history 
around eleven o'clock, Saturday evening, 
September 29, 1928, when in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, a six-times champion, George Hossfield, 
surrendered his title to a four-timer, Albert 
langora. The margin of difference between 
the two men was one net word per minute. 
Curious that the division of the word trifling 
lost Mr. Hossfield fifty strokes. Such a minute 
thing to have so heavy a penalty—but it all 
adds to the drama! 


Huge Crowd Attends 


Over five thousand people filled the Me- 
morial Auditorium and sat with unflagging in- 
terest from seven until eleven. The auditorium 
and stage were perfect in arrangement and 
harmony of decoration. When the curtain rose 
a few minutes before eight on the eighty-one 
contestants ranged on tiers, each labelled by 
a state banner or a name, a thrill went through 
the vast audience. Mr. Hossfield rubbed his 
famous hands and arms. Mr. Tangora lim- 
bered up his long, slender fingers for their 
13% strokes per second pace. We sat so close 
we saw the buckles on Miss Willins’ pretty 
slippers. 


Watchers Enthralled 


From the moment Pop Kimball blew the 
whistle we who sat near found altogether too 
much to watch. Color, motion, flying fingers, 
papers changing, favorites to be checked on, 
incredible speed of those curved hammering 
fingers of Hossfield, incredible flashing of 
langora’s flying fingers, incredible smoothness 
of Stapert’s carriage throw, uncanny precision 
of both Hossfield and Tangora in the insertion 
of each sheet of paper, marvel after marvel 
of the highest development of typing technique 
that exists. We sat enthralled! 

The fifteen-minute whistle blew—off the 
stage marched the novices—the high school 
and business school State champions. The 
thirty-minute whistle blew—off the stage 
marched the amateurs, typists of two or mort 
years. Forty-five minutes—a gentle blow of 


the whistle warned the five contestants for 
the Championship that they were on the last 
lap. Is it possible, we wondered excitedly, 
that Hossfield is going to be able to cut 
Tangora’s obvious lead of six or more lines 
in this last spurt? Is it imagination that those 
incredible fingers quicken their already im 
possible speed? Is Stapert going to make uy 
in accuracy for the half page he is behind? 
How can bodies remain so immobile for sixty 
minutes when fingers are flying so fast? 

We in the audience were working hard and 
were mighty glad when the sixty-minute 
whistle blew and we knew the end had come. 
We watched each of the five possible cham- 
pions go to work to pick up from the floor 
the sixteen odd pages of manuscript and ar- 
range them in order. We saw Miss Jessup, 
assistant director of Commerce from Los An- 
geles, receive those precious envelopes in which 
rested the supreme effort of twelve months of 
endeavor. 


Results Awaited Eagerly 


We followed the minor events staged by the 
novice group with blasé minds, applauded me- 
chanically or courteously the presentation of 
a toy airplane and auto to the speediest one- 
minute writers—charming girls they were, too, 
who wrote so well. We waited and waited, 
and finally the announcements came, made in 
a wonderful voice by Mr. Arthur Dudley, presi- 
dent of the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce 


Canada Distinguishes Itself 


You know how contained and conservative 
Canadians are supposed to be, don’t you? You 
should have heard the wild whoop from one 
member of the Canadian delegation that rang 
through the big auditorium when Wilma 
McBride, who was trained by Mr. C. J. Hen- 
derson of Garbutt’s Business College, Cal- 
gary, was announced as winner of the Novice 
Event. When Irma Wright, of Toronto, was 
announced winner of the Amateur Event the 
whoop became a yell. Even so, when Lucy 
Harding, of Toronto, was announced as taking 
third place in the Amateurs, there was energy 
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enough left in that wild bunch of Canadians— 
four in all—to let them rise with one accord 
and turn mere yelling into a riot, ably sup- 
ported by the uproarious applause from the 
United States audience! The Annual Contest 
is beginning to deserve its title of “Inter- 
national.” 


The Champion Announced 


There was some delay before the final de- 
cision in the Championship Event was reached. 
The audience was taken into the confidence of 
the correctors and a dictionary called for. 
Finally, Mr. Dudley was given the five en- 
velopes, each bearing the record of the con- 
testant. Naturally, he read from the first en- 
velope the record of that contestant and an- 
nounced the winner of the world’s champion- 
ship to be George Hossfield. 

Frantic denials from the wings made the 
audience realize that there was an error. While 
the applause was still sounding to the roof to 
honor Hossfield, someone rearranged the eén- 
velopes in the correct order. Mr. Dudley made 
an immediate correction of his announcement, 
and due credit was given to the real Champion 
Typist of the yar—ALBERT TANGORA. 


Soucek Shows Marvelous Progress 


The achievement of Chester Soucek, of the 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, High School in win- 
ning second place in the Amateur Event de- 
serves special commendation. Last year, it will 
be remembered, this young man carried off 
first honors in the World’s School Novice 
Championship. In one short year he has in- 
creased his net speed per minute from 81 words 
to 111 words, an increase of over 37 per cent. 


Novice Class Speed Boosted 


The records in the Novice class are of spe- 
cial interest to teachers and students. Miss 
McBride, of Canada, wrote six words a minute 
more than the winner of last year. She was 
awarded the title of International School 
Champion. 

The winner of second place, Miss Anna 
Safer, of the Florida Business University, 
Jacksonville, Florida, bettered the record of 
last year’s winner by one word. She is now 
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the United States School Champion, with the 
enviable record of 82 words a minute. 

Miss Hazel Ruehter, of the Norfolk (Ne- 
braska) High School holds the first plac: 
among high school contestants, with Beth Beal 
of Richfield (Utah) High School, second, bot! 
girls writing with admirable speed. 

In looking over the contest figures you will 
notice a marked decrease in the error scores 
over the records of the two previous years 
You will even find one novice writing with 
two errors only—Margaret Christensen, of the 
Berkeley (California) High School. She was 
trying for an errorless paper, it is plain, since 
her school record is 64 words without error. 


Accuracy Records Improved 


You will find in the Amateur Event some 
fine records, too. Unquestionably, the accuracy 
scores have taken a decided step forward in 
all events except the Championship Event. Even 
there, Barney Stapert made a _ remarkable 
showing, and both Hossfield and Tangora have 
got to watch their steps during 1928-29 or next 
September will tell a different tale. 


Contestants Proved Real Their Interest in 
Typewriting 


The poise and the earnestness of the young 
novices brought from all over the United 
States by the courtesy and generosity of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company are mute 
tribute to the trainers of the youth of today 
These young people filled the hotel, quietly, 
unobtrusively, concerned only with their objec- 
tive, to win the typing event if possible. They 
lent themselves patiently to the parades, to 
the movie pictures that were taken by six 
different companies, they listened to greetings 
from Governor Young of California, they en- 
joyed the sightseeing, but their REAL IN- 
TEREST was typewriting. 

Every minute permitted them was spent at 
the auditorium, practising, practising, taking a 
fifteen-minute test whenever Mr. Oswald could 
be persuaded to time them. Some of the more 
ardent ones had literally to be shooed out of 
the auditorium to get them back to the hotel 
for meals. No wonder they made such a 
showing as the Official Records (pages 195 
and 196) attest! 














ARE YOU OFF FOR DETROIT? 


There’s going to be a Big meeting there, with a Fine program—have you seen it in 

the American Shorthand Teacher this month?—the 31st Annual Convention of 

the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. Let’s be among those present! 
Hotel Statler, December 27, 28, 29, 1928 
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Working and Doing 
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INCIPLES | 


Conducted by C. WARREN KEAN 


— High School of Commerce, New York City a 
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Is Your Measure of Success? 


Y the time you read this article, many of 

you will have completed the shorthand 
Manual, while others will have completed 

one semester’s work. Whether you have com 
pleted all, or only the first nine or ten lessons, 
is not so essential. The vital point is, have 
you mastered the theory of the lessons covered? 
Perhaps this might be a good time to pause 
and take a look at your stenographic “barom 
eter.” Does it indicate a “high pressure” or 
a “low pressure”? If it indicates “high pres 
sure,” you will in all probability have fair 
weather and easy going from now on. If it 
indicates “low pressure,” look out for storms 
ahead and a rough passage, with the possibility 


of shipwreck. Better locate the “life pre- 
servers,” for you may need them! 
Two Measures of Success 
Your measure of success is largely deter- 


mined by two factors—(a) your ability cor- 
rectly and unhesitatingly to represent oral ex- 
pressions by means of shorthand characters, 
and (b) your ability readily and accurately to 
transcribe those shorthand characters into good 
English. You will note that the words cor- 
rectly, unhesitatingly, readily, and accurately 
are very significant—they are really the key- 
note to the situation. 


Can You Get Dictation “Up™? 


Many students measure their success by their 
ability to get the dictation “down.” The real 
test is to get the dictation “up”—to transcribe 
without error. Too many students give the 
emphasis to the former, when it should be 
given to the latter. I notice in international 


shorthand contests the winner is not the man 
who gets the dictation, merely, but the man 
transcribes his 


who notes with the highest 





percentage of Practically all con- 
testants write equally fast, but the real test lies 
in the ability to transcribe accurately shorthand 
notes written at high speed 


accuracy 


A Word from the Champion 


What is the determining factor in acquiring 
this ability 

Permit me to quote a short paragraph in a 
letter received from Mr. Dupraw October 9 


Well do | remember that semester of February-June 
learned the rudi 
Gregg Shorthand And now 
look back on it, 1 can see it was the thorough 
that has enabled me t 
have in shorthand 


1919, when in one of your classes I 
mentary 
as | 


foundation 


principles of 


which you laid 


skill I 


develop whatever 


Note “rudimentary principles”—“thorough 
foundation”—“develop skill.” I give you this 
quotation to show you that the experts attribute 
their skill to a thorough knowledge of the 
rudimentary principles of the system. This 
applies not only to experts. 


The Purpose of Tests 


lests play a most important part in helping 
determine your measure of success. 
They are the “weather vanes” which show you 
how the shorthand winds are blowing in your 
particular neighborhood. Tests serve a two- 
fold purpose—they show your teacher how 
well you are doing, and they show you how 
poorly you are doing—what principles you 
have failed to where your weak- 


nesses are 


you to 


master, 


What Use Do You Make of Tests? 


If you do nothing more than note the rating 
on your paper and then prepare it for interment 
in the wastebasket; if the tests mean nothing 
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more than that to you, they are not worth the 
giving. If you hope to improve, you must 
analyze your errors and understand why the 
outline is incorrect—what principle has been 
violated; why the transcription of the outline 
is incorrect; whether the same principle has 
been repeatedly violated. 

Remember that in tests each word is a 
“picked” word, selected to test your memory 
or your knowledge of the application of a 
certain principle. If you know your theory, 
when you hear a word pronounced you should 
be able to recall immediately the principle the 
particular word illustrates 


How Do You Study? 


Do you really study or are you trying to 
memorize the outlines for a great number of 
words? If the latter is true, you are fortunate 
if you have a good memory. If you are study- 
ing the theory of shorthand, you will recognize 
the application of that theory in every outline 
you see and write. As I have said before, the 
mental process is more important than the 
manual. See with your eyes and hear with 
your ears, don’t simply look and see nothing, 
listen and hear nothing. Be mentally alert 
and think and apply. 

A shorthand class was recently reviewing 
Lesson Twelve. The teacher dictated such 
words as stop, advance, cold, ground, rapid, 
cottage, brush, tedious. The pupils wrote and 
read well, but, when asked for the principle 
illustrated by each, most of them had “flats.” 
They were evidently memorizing outlines. 
What would happen when they came to write 
a word they had not memorized? 


Can You Read Readily What You Have 
Written? 


I frequently observe pupils in the classroom 
attempting to read what they have written in 
preparation for the day’s assignment. And 
what a miserable failure they make of it! 
Why? Just because they fail to recognize the 
fact that the reading is far more important 
than the writing. They do the manual work 
very creditably, but they sadly neglect the 
mental training so essential to shorthand 
success. 

Read as well as you write. Read not only 
the work of current assignments in your note- 
book, but read the work that had been written 
a week or ten days ago. Read more than you 
write. 


Review, Review, Review 


If you have completed your Manual, do not 
cast it aside as being of no further use to you. 
I venture to say that if you were given a test 
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on a thousand of the common words given 
in your text you would not get more than 
75 per cent of them right. Twenty-five per cent 
is too great a waste—you can’t afford it—no 
one can. I am sure you will agree with me 
that if you could spend another term on the 
Manual you could make a decided improve 
ment. Then why not do so on your own initia 
tive by a systematic review, say a lesson a 
week, writing and reading everything you car 
find pertaining to the principles of that par 
ticular lesson? The benefit you receive will 
make you 100 per cent more efficient. 

Too many pupils do only what is assigned 
and nothing more. They seem to feel they 
are working for the teacher at so much per 
day. Do not depend upon your teacher alone 
to “get you through.” Get through with as 
little help from your teacher as possible, and 
you will be much better prepared 


Little Foxes Destroy the Vines 


While you may have been taking elementary 
dictation during the study of the Manual, you 
are now about to take up dictation as your 
major work. A few suggestions may be helpful 
At the very beginning, remember you are ex 
pected to transcribe your notes with 100 per 
cent accuracy. This means you must be careful 
with your writing. In the majority of cases 
it will be the little outlines that will spoil an 
otherwise perfect transcript. Being so familiar 
with the outline tends to carelessness in ex- 
ecution, and consequently errors in transcrib- 
ing. Such errors can be, and should be, 
avoided. 


Keep Going 


In taking dictation, you must keep going 
He who hesitates is apt to be lost. The out- 
lines must flow smoothly and _ continuously 
from the pen. This is the reason you must 
know your theory well. However, if you fail 
to recall an outline readily, do not stop and 
try to get it, but write something and kee 
going. At the first opportunity look up the 
outline you failed to recall rapidly. Do not 
neglect to do this, or you may be embarrassed 
again. 


While Reading 


When dictated material is being read back, 
trace your notes or at least go through the 
motion of writing. Correct faulty outlines 
Construct phrases before overlooked. 

In the transcription of your notes, good 
judgment plays a most important part. If time 
is afforded, always read your letter through 
before you begin the transcription. It must 
make sense to you. It is nonsense to write 
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something the meaning of which, or lack of 
meaning, is ridiculous. Better not have written 
anything. 


Go It Alone 


Do not give up and seek help if you can- 


ot transcribe an outline immediately. This 
s where you get your best training. Do not 
let anyone rob you of it. Go over all the pos- 
sibilities and see if the troublesome outline is 
suggested by any of the others. It’s somewhat 
f a thrill when you finally get an outline over 
which you have labored some time; while it 
you have assistance, it will reveal to you a 
weakness. 
Go it alone. 


Develop Transcription Speed 


You must not fail to bear in mind that you 
are to develop speed in transcription. Your 
employer will expect you to do a reasonable 
quantity of work in a given time. Speed in 
transcription is the result of training acquired 
through practice, practice, practice. Keep at it. 


Lessons Seventeen and Eighteen 


HESE two lessons are considered by most 

pupils the most difficult lessons in the text. 
[his is partly due to a severe attack of “stage 
fright.” To the average student, so many 
long, unfamiliar, and unpronounceable words 
cause him to throw up his hands in dismay 
and give up in despair. 

From the standpoint of English vocabulary, 
they are difficult; but from the stenographic 
standpoint—writing by sound—these lessons 
are no more difficult than Lesson Sixteen, 
which is conceded to be one of the easiest 
lessons in the text, and they contain fewer 
suffixes. 


Twenty-Six Disjoined Suffixes 


Of course the suffixal forms have to be 
memorized, and they have to be fixed in mind 


as disjoined suffixes, written close to and be- 


eath the preceding stroke. There are twenty 
six of these suffixes, but the two lessons should 
be mastered in one week. 


Continue “Boxing In 


in the preparation of these lessons, I recom- 
mend the plan suggested in Lessons Fourteen 
and Fifteen. Write the word in longhand 
“box in” or underscore the suffix, then write 
each outline a iew times. Do this with ten 
words illustrating each of the suffixes and yor 
will have the lessons well in hand 
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Don’t spend too much time learning how to 
write perambulate, better spend it on regulate 
In other words, give most of your attention to 
the common words rather than the uncommon 
words. It is not intended that you should 
become as familiar with the outline for each 
word in these lessons as vou are with the 
wordsigns, but you must become sufficiently 
familiar with each suffix to recognize and 
apply it in the dictated word 

Observe that some of the suffixes may be 
joined in all safety, thus avoiding unnecessary 
penlifts. 


De Not Neglect the Derivatives 


Be sure of the derivatives as well as the 
words themselves! Pupils write telegraph 
readily, but hesitate on telegraphs, telegraphed, 
telegraphic, and telegrapher. Note, too, that 
the circle representing this suffix, egraph, is 
written above the last character, so it will not 
be confused with ingly. 


Don't Mix Your Suffixes 


Now you must exercise care and not disjou 
any of the suffixes of Lesson Sixteen. Kee; 
the two groups segregated. Be quick to recog 
nize whether the suffix is a joined or disjoine: 
suffix. 


Lesson Nineteen 


HIS lesson is really a continuation of 

Lesson Eleven, applying the principle of 
the omission of unimportant words and the 
modification of word forms to advanced phrase 
writing. The illustrations given under Para 
graph 150 are suggestive 


Omitting Words in Phrasing 


For imstance, in the “in order to” phrases 
any outline beginning with a downward char- 
acter, the o-hook, r, or / may be easily joined 
See how many you can construct 


Intersection 


The principle ot Intersection is an expedient 
vou will be glad to take advantage of in am 
specialized line of business, be it insuranc« 
banking, real estate, law. You should buil 
up a little vocabulary of vour own based or 
this principle. 


Modifying Word-Forms 
The modihed word-torms given under Para 
graph 153 will prove very helpful if thoroughh 
mastered. Remember that a phrase to be of 





ee 
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value must be carried through from the initial 
stroke to the final stroke without a bit of hesi- 
tation. > 

Do not waste your time in trying to con- 
struct elaborate phrases, but confine your ef- 
forts to mastering the simple phrases. 


Lesson Twenty 


EARN thoroughly the forms for the States 

and Territories and the Principal Cities. 
While in addresses time is usually given for 
writing them in longhand, this is not true in 
the body of the letter. However, in neither 
case should you resort to longhand except in 
unfamiliar names, where there may be a pos- 
sibility of misspelling. 

The “odds and ends,” pages 144 to 146, 
should not be overlooked. Paragraph 160 
shows you the importance of preserving the 
primitive word-form. This same principle holds 
true throughout all your shorthand work. The 
n-ment termination saves you two angles. The 
sive blend should be executed as smoothly as 
the outline for before. 


The Vocabulary 


HE vocabulary, pages 149 to 152, is noth- 

ing more than a continuation of the Ab- 
breviating Principle. Here you will find the 
outlines for a great many of the words used 
in commercial correspondence. Therefore 
you should give them serious consideration. 
Make a list of the common ones and study 
them until you can write them as readily as 
you write your wordsigns. If you know the 
wordsigns of the ninth lesson, page 65, para- 
graph 98 on page 86, page 94, and the Vocab- 
ulary on pages 149-152 so well that you can 
write them at the rate of thirty words a minute 
and read them back without hesitation, you 
will have little difficulty in taking average 
dictation. 


Your Shorthand Vocabulary 


It would be interesting to know the number 
of words you can include in your writing vo- 
cabulary—not the number of words you know 
how to write, but the words vou can actually 
write at any time without the least hesitation. 

As you take up vour dictation work, give 
attention to the building up of your writing 
vocabulary until vou have a mastery of from 
three thousand to four thousand words. Too 
many students are apt to be satisfied with the 
vocabulary they have acquired during their 
study of the Manual. Such students never 


attain the maximum of efficiency. You must 
keep everlastingly at it 
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The Big Idea 


By Dr. Frank Crane 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER. LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
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TENOGRAPHERSare 
S always interested in pe- 

culiar contexts or com- 
binations of words, and one 
of the best we have seen for a 
long time is found in the 
Mitteilungen des Osterreichi- 


schen Berufsstenographen- 
Verbandes. This is given as 
an actual sentence from a 
letter dictated to a sign 
painter about a sign which he 
had painted for the outside 
of a store: 

“Das Schild ist sehr 
schén und gut ausgefiihrt, 
nur ware es noch schdner, 
wenn zwischen ‘Riedel’ und 
‘und’ und ‘und’ und ‘Beutel’ 
ein grésserer Zwischenraum 
gelassen worden ware.” 

The name of the company 
for whom the sign was made was “Riedel & 
Beutel” and, translated, the sentence would 
read as follows: 

“The sign is well-made but would have 
looked better if there had been more room 
between ‘Riedel’ and ‘and’ and ‘and’ and 
‘Beutel.’” 


~ 


R. JOHNEN, in an article published by 

the Bollettino della Accademia Italiana 
de Stenografia, of Padua, Italy, says that in 
1913, just before the war, there were 6,173 
shorthand societies in Germany, of which 2,762 
were devoted to Gabelsberger shorthand and 
2,217 to Stolze-Schrey. The remainder were 
divided among several systems. 

Since the war the German government has 
made obligatory the teaching of the Einheits- 
kurzschrift or Unified Shorthand System in 
the public schools, and will employ in the civil 
service only writers of this system. As the 
German civil service includes railroads, tele- 
graph lines, and other activities not included 
im government services in this country, this 





A Recent Poster Showing Spread 
of Eimbestskurcschrift 








ban on writers of other 
shorthand systems is a more 
serious matter than it would 
be here. 

Dr. Johnen says that al- 
though no accurate statistics 
are available there are now 
in Germany 1,555 shorthand 
societies for the writers of 
the new Einheitskurzschriit, 


about 1,000 for those who 
have clung to the Stolze- 
Schrey system, and about 


400 for the adherents of the 
other systems. 

The most important single 
organization is the Deutsche 
Stenographenbund, which re- 
ports a membership in 1927 
of 1,387 societies, with a total 
of 100,793 members. The 
Verband der E/inheitskurz- 
schriftler bei der Reichsbahn is the organiza- 
tion of shorthand writers of the German rail- 
road service, and reports a total membership 
of nearly 10,000. 

The majority of the former Gabelsberger 
writers have accepted the Einheitskurzschrift, 
because it embodies most of the Gabelsberger 
principles. A few of the “faithful,” however, 
have formed the Gabelsbergertreue Verein 
which reports eighty societies, although its 
adversaries claim it has only thirty. 


oad 


HE great spread of the shorthand societies 

in Europe is due, partly at least, to the fact 
that the societies see to it that the members 
have a good time. In the organs of the various 
societies we read of picnics and excursions 
and musicales and al] sorts of good times for 
the members. 

Although in the past shorthand clubs and 
associations have never been popular in this 
country, there seems to be a remarkable stir- 
ring of imterest in such matters just now, 
principally in connection with the Credentials 
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activities of The Gregg Writer. We have, 
during the past two seasons, published a num- 
ber of lists of Commercial Clubs and O. G. A. 
clubs which have been formed in public and 
private schools all over the United States. A 
book has recently been published (Commercial 
Clubs) giving particulars of the methods of 
organization and a number of club programs 
which can be used effectively in sustaining 
interest. ‘We shall always be glad to give 
suggestions and advice about the conduct of 
these shorthand or commercial clubs, and we 
hope that the present movement in favor of 
these clubs will grow until we may compare 
favorably with our German “Kunstgenossen.” 


ee ad 


HE four-hundredth anniversary of the 

great artist, Albrecht Durer, is commemo- 
rated in a recent issue of Stenographen-Heim, 
of Neustadt an der Haardt, Germany. There 
is a long article in shorthand about Direr, 
accompanied by a reproduction of some of 
his better-known works and a picture of his 
house. 


le 


DISCUSSION of the possible speeds of 

reading from print and the speeds of 
writing shorthand from dictation has been 
going on between the Sténo-Dactylographe of 
Bordeaux and the Rivista degli Stenografi of 
Florence, Italy. Professor Richet, who began 
the discussion by his article in the French 
publication, states that the best record of which 
he knows for reading aloud from print is 400 
words a minute. His Italian colleague seems 
to think that is slightly exaggerated, because 
he adds two exclamation points after his quo- 
tation of the statement. We can, however, 
certify that this is well within the bounds of 
possibility, having heard intelligible reading 
aloud at the rate of 500 words a minute, and 
having read ourselves at the rate of 440. 

La Rivista mentions that the best record for 
speed in writing is the record of 268 words 
a minute made in the N. S. R. A. speed contest 
of 1919, but he evidently does not understand 
the nature of these contests, because it warns 
his readers to remember that this speed was 
made on memorized matter repeated over and 
over. As a matter of fact, this speed was 
made on new matter, sustained for a five- 
minute dictation, and transcribed with more 
than 95% of accuracy. Also, since this record, 
another and better record has been made in 
the same impartial contests—Mr. Swem's 
record of 282 words a minute, net, for five 
minutes, on new matter 

This is the highest net speed ever made in 
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English. The highest comparable record oi 
which we know is the record of 440 syllables 
a minute in German, which would come t 
just about the same speed as the English record 
of Mr. Swem, although it is difficult to com 
pare speeds in different languages. 


ad 


ARLIER this year L’Osservatore Romano 

announced the death of Mgr. Cani, at the 
age of 84. Mer. Cani was one of the stenog 
raphers responsible for the minutes of th 
Vatican Council of 1870, one of the most im 
portant events in the history of the Catholic 
Church in the past century. After the Vatica: 
Council Mgr. Cani was appointed librarian 
a post which he held until his death. 


Ye 


"ETOILE Sténographique de France com 
ments on the fact that we seldom or 
never use the “triple space” on the typewriter 
The writer suggests that, in consideration of 
this fact, the typewriter companies give us 
not one, two, and three spaces, as we have at 
present, but one, one and one-half, and tw 
spaces, which would be much more useful. 
We pass this on to the American typewriter 
companies for what it is worth. Our own 
opinion is that it would be a great improve 
ment. Very often we have material to type 
which we do not wish to write “single space” 
because it is too hard to read, but which we 
have not room to give “double space.” The 
new device would be a very satisfactory solu 
tion of this problem. 


~ 


RAZIL has been among the more back 

ward nations in shorthand matters. In the 
Deutsche Kursschrift of Frankfurt am Main 
Germany, Albert Kruse of Bahia, Brazil, dis- 
cusses the shorthand situation in that country. 
He says even the Brazilian Congress and the 
Supreme Court of Brazil have no shorthand 
reporters and that no shorthand magazine is 
published in Brazil. 

The first shorthand instruction in Brazil 
was given in the Taylor system in 1822. This 
school was continued until 1842. A list of 
nineteen Brazilian shorthand manuals is given. 
including a cursive system published by Father 
Kruse in 1922. The last system mentioned 
is an adaptation of Marti published in 1924 

Just to make the record complete Father 
Kruse should add to his list “Tachygraphia 
Gregg,” the adaptation of Gregg Shorthand t 
the Portuguese language, published in 1927 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills—II 


Lesson V | Lesson VI 
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What Use Grammar? 


By Dr. Richard Burton 


Formerly Professor of Literature, University of Minnesota 


the number of schoolboys who have plain- 

tively asked that question. Grammar is 
to them merely a necessary evil, and playing 
hookey from school to escape it has the line- 
aments of a virtue. It might be added, with 
small departure from the truth, that the ma- 
jority of the human race are children also, 
when it comes to the painful business of nouns 
and verbs, parsings and conjugations, and the 
rest of it. Most people, for all practical pur- 
poses, feel quite capable of conversation or the 
compulsory communications between their 
fellows without any need for the tortuous, 
analytic processes with words to which we 
give that familiar and so often hated name, 
Grammar. 

Yet such a position is not entirely fair to the 
subject, for various reasons, some of which 
it will be the business of this article to indi- 
cate and discuss. 


I: is pathetic, even appalling, to reflect on 


Always With Us 


In the first place, it is idle to ask, Why 
Grammar, for the good and sufficient reason 
that so long as people talk and write and make 
literature, grammar will be involved. Which 
is to say, in the talking and the writing, certain 
principles of word-use and construction will 
always be present, willy-nilly, and sooner or 
later, generally later, certain people called 
grammarians will inevitably study these ways 
of speaking, to discover why peop!e talk as 
they do and afterwards set it down in writing; 
they will then give their findings to «he world 
—and, lo, we shall get Grammars, with all the 
woes implied! 

And for a next inevitable step, so long as 
we strive to frame such a combination of studies, 
commonly called curricula in pedagogic par- 
lance, those responsible for the educational sys- 
tem will be likely to place grammar as one 
of the necessary phases of human learning, 
vitally related as it is to the whole business 
of the use of English—whether for purposes 
of profit or pleasure, practical exchange of 
thought, means of utilitarian communication, 
or vehicle for the imparting of esthetic delight 
in all the varieties of literary art. 

Even this brief analysis will serve to show 
that the thing called Grammar, and so hand- 
somely cursed by the schoclboys of all nations 
since civilization began, is not to be easily and 


lightly dismissed; simply because it is so in- 
extricably mixed up with the social-intellectua! 
processes, and apparently so much a condition 
of the exercise of the one medium by which 
or through which mankind can advance in his 
long attempt to subdue this globe to his uses 
and the furtherance of his welfare. The one 
medium, of course, is language. 


Mast Grammar Be Drilled Into Us? 


But in order to bring the matter more 
sharply to a focus, before tamely accepting 
Grammar as a necessity, however disagreeable, 
let us ask ourselves this additional question 
Conceding education of some sort to be an 
advantage, and the proper manipulation of the 
mother tongue one of the tools in hand, helpful 
in this evolutionary process, may not an in- 
dividual make effective use of speech, and come 
into sufficient knowledge of all its uses and 
charms, without this early painful drill in 
school or college which has been anathema 
to all the thousands forced to go through with 
it—so often to look back upon it not only with 
disgust, and thankfulness to escape its thral- 
dom, but also with a definite conviction that 
it was quite waste time, not in any way needed 
for subsequent application in the daily business 
of living, getting on, and possible success? 

It is by no means a foolish question, this, 
for one meets plenty of folk, well educated, 
and successful, who seriously give answer, 
“Grammar never did me any good, and I know 
plenty who never had it who are in the best 
sense educated, and whose control, use and 
usufruct of English is exactly as fluent and 
effective as with those who underwent, per- 
force and loathingly, that devilish drill.” 

I can certainly add to this so frequently 
heard declaration my own observation, which 
is that I have met, not seldom, men and women 
who in maturity, frankly tell me they do not 
know today the difference between a verb and 
a noun, and do not understand what you mean 
if you refer to the accusative case, or to a 
subject and predicate. Yet as I listen to their 
speech, or learn their fine taste in literature, 
I find thev do not appear to have lost at all 
the object of grammar study, since they can 
show the results, though never having had the 
training. One’s faith in the necessity of gram- 
mar study and grammar knowledge is naturally 
sumewhat shaken by such an exhibit. If one 
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is out to defend Grammar, this sends one to 
one’s guns, for the enemy is alert and con- 
vincing in his attack. 


Why Do We Violate Rules We Know? 


Still further: I have frequently fallen in 
with educated persons, in the sense that they 
had ample school and college training, who 
nevertheless, under impulse, emotional stress, 
when quite off-guard and instinctive in their 
utterance, would make grammatical slips every 
time; J come, for I] came, and other like 
blunders. 

The explanation is always the same. They 
were trained to speak correct English by the 
conscious head-work of academic days. But 
also they heard in their youth, in their family 
life and early environment in general, the 
faulty speech of people who had not had the 
privilege of so-called higher education which 
was to be theirs. An, as a result, since emo- 
tion and instinct are stronger than any use 
of the brain, they relapsed, as I say, when 
the mentor of acquired knowledge was not on 
the job—or as we are wont to put it nowadays, 
when their Unconscious ruled—into the slov- 
enly speech that came before their schooling. 

Whenever you hear these breaks made by 
somebody known to you as “educated,” you 
may be sure the reason is the one given here. 


What Use Grammar? 


The situation would thus appear to be some- 
thing like this: You can be taught grammar 
in your early school days, only to have it go 
back on you in some moment of test in later 
years: or you can utterly neglect grammatical 
training during the educational period, yet, if 
you have a cultivated background to grow up 
in, you can be trusted to speak correctly, with- 
out a thought given to rules and lessoned 
principles. It seems to be like that, and so 
we come back to the query, What Use Gram- 
mar, with a vigor born of the facts submitted. 
What case can we make out for Grammar, 
1 any? 


Saves Us Written Errors 


One point in Grammar’s favor can be made 
at once. Even if, so far as spoken English 
goes, grammatical drill is not necessary for 
those of cultured environment; and if those 
who lack it, when trained later into correct- 
ness, lapse into early mistakes imbibed because 
their surroundings permitted such errors— 
when it comes to written speech those who 
might so lapse in conversation can apply prin- 
ciples learned in the schoolroom and make 
their speech correct; they can be trusted on 
paper, if not by word of mouth. In the rapid 
exchange of oral communication, they might 
say don’t for doesn’t, come for came, you was 
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ior you were: but, writing it, they can safely 
be trusted to avoid such errors. Grammar 
study, grammar knowledge, has done that much 


for them. 


“Dry Teaching Breeds Distaste 


Nor is this quite all to be said in justifying 
our poor, down-trodden friend, Grammar 
Much of the odium attached to it, in the way 
it is commonly taught in the /chrjahre, or 
schooldays, is due to the unquestionable fact 
that a study that could be made vital, and even 
fascinating in the right hands, becomes ter- 
ribly dry and repellant because the teachers 
themselves are dryasdusts. They strip Eng- 
lish of its flesh and bones, its contour and 
color, reducing it to the bare bones of philology, 
an abstract and difficult science only interesting 
to specialists, 

The English language is a human instru- 
ment, after all, alive because man who made 
it and uses it is alive. And language, when 
we look beneath its linguistic surface, is full 
of the romance, poetry, tragedy, and comedy 
that pertains to Life itself. Words are like 


men in their sensational fortunes and mis- 
fortunes, their unbelievably different rdles, 
their multi-colored fates. To make them a 


matter of the umlaut and the antipenultimate 
only, is a sin committed by those who have had 
authority in the premises and have emphasized 
the skeleton at the expense of the body clothed 
on with the fair flesh and the hue of life. 

Part at least of the distaste of grammar, 
widespread and constant, lies right here. A 
great philologist, or language expert, like 
Wilhelm Grimm, for instance, can illuminate 
the subject so that it is almost as attractive 
as one of his brother's fairy tales. But, alas, 
men like the Grimms come but once a century. 


Without Grammar Literature Would Die 


One other defense of grammar as more 
than a necessary (or unnecessary) evil may 
be set up. Every civilized nation is an articu- 
late nation. That is, history can show no 
people in their social evolution who, as part of 
their achievement, have not left the legacy of 
their culture in stone inscription, on papyrus, 
on vellum, or on the printed page, whereby 
we learn of their artistic performance through 
this artistry of words, their creation of what 
is commonly called Letters. No exception t 
the statement can be found 

Literature is one of the arts, and by their 
art-product are races awarded their position 
in the archives of civilization. And this par- 
ticular literate art, the art of expression ir 
words, stands high, and always has, among 
the arts. It registers the thought, the philoso 

(Continued on page 203) 
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Two Accuracy Standards 


HE high standard of accuracy demanded 

by the business man in the conduct of 

his affairs is difficult for the average 
commercial school graduate to understand and 
appreciate. This fact is partly due to the 
impression made upon his mind while in school 
by the sliding scale.of grading used by his 
teachers. If he is a high school graduate he 
has been accustomed for some twelve years 
to a range in accuracy of from 60 to 100 per 
cent. Unless he should fall below 60 per cent, 
he knew that he would be promoted. 

As promotion is the immediate reward of 
study and classroom recitation, it is not strange 
that, with the multitude of more alluring dis- 
tractions outside the classroom, the student 
should feel satisfied with a passing grade. The 
necessity of securing recommendations to col- 
lege is a spur that brings the standard of 
accuracy of some students up to a little higher 
level, perhaps to a range from 80 to 100 per 
cent. 

It is also true that present-day methods of 
teaching shorthand, typewriting, and other 
commercial subjects, tend to demand a daily 
performance of greater accuracy than is re 
quired in other subjects. Yet the majority of 
young people have to learn by experience that 
the schoolroom and the business office have 
not the same latitude in accuracy, not the same 
degree of sympathy for mistakes. Business, 
even though conducted by men and women 
who are, in the main, sympathetic and warm- 
hearted, is often an impersonal master when 
enforcing its high standards and strict rules. 
Success depends upon the early acceptance of 
these standards and the observance of these 
rules. 

Of course, lack of accuracy cannot be charged 
altogether against the school system of grading. 
The lazy worker is inaccurate. The man who 
is not interested in his work is usually inac- 
curate. One who has not developed good judg- 
ment, and who is satisfied with jumping at 
conclusions with insufficient facts to guide him, 
will not be accurate in his results. 

Accuracy is classed along with honesty, and 
the reputation among business men of being 


absolutely accurate in his transactions, is an 








enviable one to hold. The inaccurate worker 
is not wanted in business. He is too costly and 
cannot be depended upon. He is the first to 
be taken off the pay roll and is the last to re 
ceive promotion. 

While in school be satisfied only with the 
highest accuracy in everything you do; thus 
you will avoid that difficult period of readjust- 
ment through which so many students have 
to pass. Resolve that for you there shall be 
but one standard of accuracy—the business 
standard. 

If you are taking the regulation stenographic 
course, you are doubtless studying, in addition 
to shorthand and typing, business English and 
correspondence, including spelling and punctua 
tion. In taking stock of the accuracy of your 
knowledge of business English, ask yourseli 
this question: 

Have I an accurate understanding of the 
meaning of the common business words and 
phrases ! 

If you have, you should be able without 
hesitation to give the business definition of 
such commonly used words as: 


iccommodation collateral 


lemurrage jobber 
lishonor quotation 
hy pothecate surety 
acceptance fiscal 


And furthermore, your spelling of these and 
some nine hundred others should be between 
99.9 and 100 per cent. The business man takes 
for granted that his stenographer is qualified 
to check his own atrocious spelling! Are you 

If you are, you will recognize at once which 
of these words are correctly spelled 


seperate beginning 
Wensday fourty 
buisness already 
Febuary chargable 
believe preceed 


There is a type of student often found in the 
typewriting classes who feels that his standard 
of accuracy is satisfactory because he secures 
a correct copy after filling the waste paper 
basket with a number of exercises written in 
correctly In the eves of the business mar 
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this standard is just as low and just as un- 
satisfactory as the standard of the worker 
who turns in inaccurate work. Your work 
must be not only correct—it must be correct 
the first time. 

Of course, everyone makes an error now 
and then. The infrequent error made by the 
stenographer who has built up a reputation for 
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accuracy and dependability is generously ove: 
looked, especially if he frankly admits the 
error and does not try to manufacture an alibi 

Include in your accuracy standard, therefore, 
the slogan “Be accurate first and last.” You 
will soon find that you won't need to do your 
work over because of inaccuracies. Your first 
attempt will be your last 








You who like class “stunts” on the typewriter will enjoy trying THE PARADE 
OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS described this month in an article by Harold H. 


Smith in the American Shorthand Teacher, called A Model Demonstration of 


H “Typing 


to Music” 


Business Letters 


Goods Short and Lost, or For Exchange 


(From Gardner's “Constructive Dictation,” 
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The O.G.A. Contest Opens 


HAVE never known it to tail that the 
] highest apple on the tree appears to be the 
most luscious, and what a task it is to try to 
bring it down! We shake the tree and are 
stormed with what feels like the entire crop; 
but after the avalanche we look up expectantly, 
and lo! that coveted apple is still shining down 
at us! It is then that we hunt for a long 
pole or a good-sized rock with which to dis- 
lodge it. By this time we are not so much 
interested in the fruit—there are plenty of 
sleek, rosy-cheeked apples lying on the ground 
all around us !—but a contest is on. We have 
been defied and thwarted, and we are, there- 
fore, determined that we shall be the victor. 
Well, such is the spirit with which thou- 
sands of teachers, students, and shorthand 
writers all over the world will strive for the 
prizes in this contest. It adds zest to teaching 
and shorthand writing practice, gives an in- 
centive to the students for doing their “level 
best” in their work, and promises sufficient 
personal honor and glory in the winning to 
dim even the more intrinsic and lasting values 
of professional recognition and success. 


A Great Adventure 


The silver cup shining out at you from 
these pages this month is challenging you to 
get it if you can. It is a great adventure— 
and it is going to be a lucky one for some- 
body! With the long list of prizes and honors 
to be won, it seems hardly possible that any- 
one who fights to a finish can lose! In fancy 
I can see a hundred thousand keen and eager 
eyes lighted up ready for the fray, determined 
to control the elusive little curves, hooks, cir- 
cles, and straight lines, and make them sub- 
missive under their pens and pencils. 

Once entered into the spirit of it, the prizes 
thémselves will not offer as much sport as the 
adventure it will prove to overcome our own 
imperfections in style. We will write that 
character correctly if we have to write it a 


thousand times! And so we keep at it until 
the job is finished, and then—victory! Is it 
not that kind of spirit which ultimately must 
win, not only the honors in this contest, but 
the richer and greater rewards of a successful 
professional and business career? The choicest 
fruit will not come to those of us who are 
content to eat the wind-falls—and whoever 
heard of connoisseurs collecting anything but 
the very best! 


The Goal Ahead 


Lhe prizes m this contest will stimulate the 
desire to win, and quicken competition; they 
will give birth to new visions and ambitions, 
or revive the ones that have been half for- 
gotten in the struggle, and in the reflection of 
the glow of success will come courage and 
perseverance to tackle the worthwhile jobs 
of life. 

Study and practise the contest copy consci 
entiously and continuously. It will strengthen 
coordination between mind and muscle ; develop 
an analytical eye with which to discover the 
imperfections in your notes; give ease, grace 
and smoothness to your writing; and enable 
you within a comparatively short time to de 
velop such a style as will make possible con 
tinuous and accurate writing at a high degre« 
of speed, with subsequent rapid and correct 
transcription of your notes. What more can 
a business man ask in the way of shorthand 
writing skill? There are and will be oppor 
tunities for the skilled worker in every trade 
or profession, but skill comes only with system 
atic and painstaking effort, as often as not 
coupled with discouragements and unpleasant- 
ness. 


Test Your Progress Along the Way 
What we need then is faith, courage, aud 


resoluteness of purpose. Things must come 
right in the end. Check your progress with 
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something a little nearer to you—something 
that can be had with just a little additional 
effort. If while practising the O. G. A. con- 
test copy you feel the need of encouragement, 
why not try for the Membership Certificate 
in the Order of Gregg Artists? If you win, 
you will know that your practice has not been 
without results; if you fail to win it the first 
time, carefully read and study the suggestions 
and criticisms on your paper and try again. 
The criticisms will show you what your weak 
points are, thereby enabling you to direct your 
practice more intelligently. Take my advice: 
keep one eye on the big prize—the beautiful 
sterling silver trophy—as your ultimate goal, 
and then win as many of the other awards 
along the way as you can. 


Keep At It! 


li you devote a few minutes’ practice to the 
shorthand penmanship drills each day, you will 
soon find your writing greatly improved. Do 
not be impatient of success; digging wells, you 
know, is about the only business where you 
do not have to begin at the bottom. Study 
and practice will surely bring results—and the 
joy of achieving something that others have 
not achieved. The beautiful sterling silver 
trophy awaits a permanent caretaker—do you 
have a niche in a corner of your room for it? 





Awards Offered in the Contest 


Not only to the individual writers are awards 
offered in this contest, but to the schools and 
teachers for the best work of the teams of ten 
or more from any class or classes. 


School Awards 


First Prize Beautiful, large Silver Trophy to be 
engraved with the uname of the winning school 
and held by it for one year; and One Hundred 
Dollars to the teacher of the winning team 

(Any school winning the Trophy three 
times receives it as a permanent posses 
sion.) 

Second Prize: Banner for second place awarded to 
the school; and Fifty Dollars to the teacher of 
the winning team. 

rhird Prize: Banner for third place awarded to the 
school; and 7wenty-fve Dollars to the teacher of 
the winning team 

Prize School Banners awarded to the schools taking 
the next five places in the contest; and suitably 
engraved Gold Medals to the teachers of each of 
the winning teams 

Honorable Mention Diplomas. Beautifully eugrossed 
Honorable Mention Diplomas awarded as follows: 
to each school submitting a club of O. G. A 
tests of exceptional merit that does not take one 
of the eight school prizes: 

Gold Seai Diplomas to the schools, and émblem 
fountein pens to the teachers whosé teams rank 
among the first fifteen after the banner-winning 


group. 

Gold Seal Diplomas to the schools, and jewelled 
O. G. A. pins set with pear! to the teachers whose 
teams make a score of sixty or better, but do 
not take one of the first fifteen places 
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Gold Seal Diplomas to the schools, and emerald 
O. G. A. pins to the teachers of the teams making 
a score of fifty-five or better. 

(The Gold Seal Honorable Mention Di 

ploma is the highest honor conferred up 

on any school not winning the cup or 

banner.) 

Red Seal Honorable Mention Diplomas awarded 
to all schools submitting a club in which one or 
more individual specimens receive Honorable 
Mention. 


Individual Awards 
First Prize: Individual Sterling Silver Tropiiy to \« 


held permanently by the winner of first place 
(Note last year’s cup across the page!) 


Second Prize: Gold Medal suitably engraved wit! 
the winner's name 
rhird Prize: Silver Medal suitably engraved wit 


the winner’s name. 

Honorable Mention in the Gregg Writer and the Gold 
O. G._A. pin awarded to the writer of every 
specimen showing a high degree of skill. There 
is no limit to the number of Honorable Mentions 
that mpy be awarded in the contest—the award 
being made upon artistic shorthand writing alon« 

(If ¢wo or more contestants tie for the 
same place, the prize for that place will 
be given to each of them.) 

In addition to the prizes, O. G. A. Membership Cer 
tificates will be issued to qualifying contestants 
where membership has been applied for 


How Papers are Rated 


School ratings for the trophy and other 
prizes will be determined by 


1. Percentage of papers submitted, based on the 
number of eligible students in the schoo! or class 
i. e., the number of students who have completed the 
Manual when the club is submitted. (Nore.—A 
hundred per cent club is construed to mean the sul 
mission of a paper from cach member of the class 
if only one class of a school is competing, or the 
submission of a paper from each member of al! 
shorthand classes if the whole school competes. If 
two teachers from the same school compete with thei: 
classes, the work of both classes will be grouped 
by the examiners and considered on a group basis 
In case but one class competes, it is understood that 
this class cannot in any respect be a “picked” class, 
that is, a class of students picked from other classes 
for the purpose of competing. The papers submitte 
should be from the regular class of the teacher 
competing.) 

2. Percentage of papers rated as reaching the 
©. G. A. Membership standard, based on the numbe: 
of students eligible. 

3. Percentage of papers rated as meriting Honor 
able Mention, based on the number of students 
eligible. 

4. A supplementary rating of one point for each 
Honorable Mention. 


Final Rating—The average of the above 
four ratings will constitute the final rating of 
the club. The following diagram will illustrate 
the method of rating clubs. 

The first illustration shows a rating as that 
of a club of ten papers. This represents the 
total number of students in the school or class 
rated who have completed the Manual. It is 
100 per cent submission, and in the Submission 
Column receives the percentage of 100. 
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All ten of the papers qualified for O. G. A. 
membership and, therefore, the club receives 
a rating of 100 per cent in the Qualification 
Column. 

Of the ten papers, there are eight meriting 
Honorable Mention, which is 80 per cent of 
the total. The school, therefore, receives 80 
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seven or eight Honorable Mentions, which (o: 
a basis of eight) is 80 per cent; whereas 
rarely is it possible for a large school to re- 
ceive a rating of more than 40 or 50 in the 
Percentage Honorable Mentions column. 
This unevenness is equalized by the sup- 
plementary rating cf one point each for the 

















Last year's cup adorns the desk of Miss Henrietta Kusch, at Cleveland, Obio 
Where is this year's Individual Trophy going? 


per cent in the Percentage Honorable Men- 
tions column; and as there is a total of eight 
Honorable Mentions, eight points are awarded 
in that column. 

Take the four ratings, add them together 
(288), divide by four, and the average rating 
is 72. This is the final rating of the school. 

As another example, in a class of eighty 
students there are 100 per cent submissions; 
95 per cent qualifications; 50 per cent of Hon- 
orable Mentions (based on forty Honorable 
Mentions awarded) ; and forty points for the 
total number of Honorable Mentions; making 
a final average of 71.25. 


Suggestive Illustration of School Ratengs 


Per Cent Number Final 


Per Cent Per Cent Honor Honor- Rating 
f Size of Sub Qualifi- ble able (Aver 
Class Club missions cations Mentions Mentions age 
i 10 100 100 80 8 72.00 
30 30 100 100 66.7 20 71.67 
50 50 100 100 60 30 72.50 
80 80 100 95 50 40 71.25 
100 99 99 90 $0 50 72.25 


It will be seen by this table of ratings that 
each school, whether large or small, will have 
the same chance of winning. It is not unusual 
for a winning school of ten papers to have 


total number of Honorable Mentions. The 
small school will have the advantage in one 
column; the larger school in the other column 
A fair balance is thus maintained between the 
two and all schools placed on an equal footing 


Contest Rules 


The contest closes March 15, 1929, and 
papers that reach our desk on or before that 
date will be given consideration. The results 
will be announced in this department of the 
June Gregg Writer, and no report of the co 
test can be given other than that published mn 
the June magazine. 

All papers submitted for the membership 
certificate as well as the O. G. A. Contest 
should be addressed to the Membership Ex 
aminer, and the remittance to cover the fees 
should be enclosed with the papers. By a rigid 
following of these instructions you will make 
it possible for us to handle the papers expedi- 


tiously and mail reports earlier. If you can- 


not submit your club for certificates earlier 
in the year, give us your personal address, as 
well as the school address, and tell us how 
late we may send the certificates to the school. 

As you read the instructions that follow, 
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underline the rules that particularly apply to 
your club, then you have only to comply with 
them, and disregard others. Do not send sub- 
scription orders, pin orders, or book orders 
with contest papers. last year, teachers en- 
abled us, by following these instructions, to 
complete reports on contest clubs within a 
month after the contest closed. It is not an 
easy task to engineer the work of putting 
through twenty-five thousand or more tests 
for certificates within a month even though 
it is a pleasant one; but the most trying part 
of it for us is to have to keep teachers and 
students waiting for reports because of some 
irregularity in the submission“of the papers! 
We know with what anxiety contestants await 
the results of their efforts, and we share in 
their eagerness to make reports as quickly as 
possible consistent with proper attention to 
individual papers and accuracy in handling the 
tests and awards. We know that we shall 
have the same splendid coéperation this year. 


Please Note 


Be sure you understand all the conditions 
of the contest. If you are in doubt on any 
point, make inquiry at once. If you delay it 
may be too late to get the point clear and 
submit your specimen before the closing date 


Individual Contest Rules 


1. The Individual Contest will be open to all except 
teachers and those who have won first place in on 
of the preceding O. G. A. Contests 


2. Contest specimens must be prepared from the 
matter on page 187, marked, “O. G. A. Contest Copy.” 
and in accordance with the rules outlined below 

3. The papers will be rated according to the follow 
ing points: 

(a) Application of princip'es 

(b) Proportion of characters 

(c) Correctness of slant, curvature and 
joinings 

(d) Freedom of movement 

(e) Size of notes 

(f) Compactness of notes 

4. The prizes in the Individual Contest will be 
awarded upon the rating of the individual specimen, 
without regard to whether it comes alone or in a 
school club. 


School Contest Rules 


l. lw the School Contest only clubs of ten or 
more papers will be considerca, and only one ciub 
may be submitted from one school. In schools having 
more than one shorthand teacher, a club will be 
accepted from a single teacher, representing the work 
of her own class or classes, or all the teachers in 
the school may combine their work into one club 
representing the school. Where this is done, the 
papers should be grouped within the package and 
show the names of the several teachers. If a prize- 
winning club comprises the work of more than one 
teacher, the teacher's prize will be equally divided 
among the several teachers whose combined work 
represents the school competing 
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2. Specimens must be prepared from the same 


copy and under the same rules governing arrangement, 
submission, etc., as control in the Individual Contest 

3. See explanation of rating already given. 

4. Each club of papers for the School Contest musi 
be accompanied by a statement showing the name 
of the teacher, or teachers, if the prize is to be 
divided, to whom credit is to be given; the name of 
the principal of the school, and the name and address 
of the school; the number of pupils enrolled in the 
shorthand class, or classes, if the club represents more 
than one group, and the number of papers submitted 
also the address at which the teacher or teachers sub 
mitting the club can be reached if not at school after 
lune 1. 


Riles Governing Preparation of Papers 


1. The ‘copy to be used is given on page 187, marked 
O. G. A Contest Copy.” 

2. AP the top of the paper on which the contest 
copys submitted, write your name, your persona! 
addveas, the name of your school and teacher, if 
you @eeca student, and state whether or not you hold 
an O-G2A. Membership Certificate. 

3. Notes. must be arranged in single column, two 
and obeshalf inches wide, with at least one-inch 
margin on each side of the paper outside of the notes 
hut there is no restriction regarding length. 

4. Papers should be sent to the Gregg Writer 
O. G. A. Department, 16 West 47 Street, New. York, 
N. Y. They may be mailed in whatever way is 
most convenient, but we prefer that they be sent 
neatly folded- or flat. Do not roll. Postage mus! 
be paid at the letter rate, whether the papers are sent 
sea'ed or unsealed. 

lf for the contest only, mark the package “‘Contes' 
Editor” wm the lower left-hand corner of the address 
if papers are to be considered for membership aiso 
mark the package “Membership Examiner,’ and have 
the remittance to cover the membership fee enclosed 
All papers submitted written from Contest Copy wil! 
he considered for the contest. 

The contest closes March 15, 1929. All paper 
must be in our hands on or before that date. Allow 
for possible delays in the mail, and send your papers 
in plenty of time to insure their reaching us before 
the closing date. Contestants from other lands—out 
side the United States and Canada—have until April |! 
Their specimens should reach us not later than that 
late 

We have italicized for your convenience the 
instructions that we hope teachers and stu 
dents will particularly observe. Teachers will 
please note that we are asking for the name 
of the principal of the school also, so that 
presentation of prizes to the teachers may be 


made by him when possible. 


Let's All Enter 


We are hoping, as we announce the contest 
this year, that every one of you has decided 
to take part. As you practise, bear in mind 
that 


‘-——-._ the best verse hasn't been rhymed yet 
The best house hasn't been planned, 
The highest peak hasn't been climbed yet, 
The mightiest rivers aren't spanned; 
Don't worry and fret, faint hearted. 
The chances have just begun; 
The best jobs haven't been started, 
The best work hasn't been done.” 
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Penmanship Studies—III 


(Continuing the series from the November issue) 


UST as white looks whiter on a back- 

ground of black, and virtue more virtuous 

against a background of evil, so correct 

shorthand appears more beautiful when 
compared with the incorrect. The first illus- 
tration is not for practice purposes. It is for 
purposes of study and comparison: 


Horrible Examples 


The outlines here are examples of incor- 
rectly written shorthand that have come to 
my desk from time to time. The dotted lines 
show the correct forms. 


Are You Guilty? 


How are you writing the same combinations ? 
If you will pause for a few moments in your 
practice to analyze your notes and discover 
what your weaknesses are, you can accomplish 
much more in less time. There will be some 
outlines that you can make well every time you 
write them; but another will elude you, neces- 
sitating five, ten, or twenty-five attempts, per- 
haps, before you can make it “just right.” 

Obviously then, the characters with which 
you experience no difficulty need not be given 
as much attention as those that give trouble, 
even though there is a strong desire—shall I 
say an egotistical urge?—to continue to write 
the outline that one can make best! So much 
for that. Now let us commence some honest- 
to-goodness work. 


Ends Up! 


It has been a pleasure to note the increased 
fluency in the tests that have been coming to 
my desk since the beginning of these studies 
in shorthand penmanship. It shows that many 
of you are trying earnestly to acquire the 
graceful, rhythmic flow of writing with taper- 
ing end-strokes or “get-away” strokes that 
make a page of notes so much more attractive. 

Some writers are still persistent in hugging 
the paper at the end of a stroke—afraid to re- 


lease the outline, and as a result have ugly 
“blobs” and thick strokes at the end of the 
characters. They are like beginners in swim- 
ming, who do not have the courage to let go 
of the instructor, or of the rail, and swim 
They may kick to their heart’s content, but 
if they do not strike out into the pool, they 
are not going to learn to swim! 

Speed in shorthand writing cannot be ac- 
quired with any degree of success by the writer 
who has not learned the simple little habit of 
lifting the pen at the end of a stroke while 
the hand is still in motion and passing on to the 
next outline without a parting dot. 

Write lightly, swiftly, rhythmically, and as 
nearly correctly as you can directly from the 
start. Proper technique in the execution of 
these characters will be of inestimable value 
to you in developing speed later on. 


Drill Fifteen 














LCMMMME LAMY 


The direct oval exercise is used once again 
for the development of b, p, bl, br, pl, and p» 
Since the objectives to be gained from the 
practice of this exercise are fluency and control 
in developing the characters, commence the 
practice of the characters themselves imme- 
diately you feel that you have acquired the 


“swing.” 
Llc 


Study No. 2 


You will see that the forms p and b curve 
slightly at the beginning but have the greater 
curvature at the end. The slant and curvature 
are not unlike those to be found in the long- 
hand letter as shown in Study No. 1. 


What Is Control? 


Suppose we define “control” here so that 
we shall be able to understand each other as 
we go along. Control in shorthand writing 
means coordination of mind and muscle—a 
faithful response of the hand to the dictation 
of the brain. Some of you have said hundreds 
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of times already in this practice, “I know how 
it should be made, but | can’t make it.” The 
reason why you cannot write it the way you 
know it should be written is because of your 
inexperience in making the hand respond faith- 
fully to the prompting of the brain. You have 
a picture of what you want to make in your 
mind’s eye; but the hand is still rebellious, 
you find, when you try to transfer that picture 
to the paper. 

Have you ever witnessed the breaking in 
of a colt? I have not, but I can imagine how 
it must prance about, tossing its head, kicking 
its heels, and switching its tail, when it finds 
that freedom is about to be harnessed by a 
few stout straps. Courage, patience, and per- 
sistence are required to teach that colt to walk 
between the shafts! 

Your hand may be a little giddy at the start, 
but patient effort will enable you to train it 
to execute gracefully, beautifully, and correctly 
the smallest characters in the shorthand al- 
phabet. 


The Mind's Part 


Obviously enough, though, if the mind is not 
made up as to what the hand must make, it 
cannot issue a command. The hand's response 
to an indefinite suggestion will portray lack 
of decision not only in thick, wohbly, and im- 
perfect notes, but in the reluctance with which 
it releases the end of a character. You must, 
therefore, first know what you are going to 
teach the hand to make—that is where observa- 
tion and analysis play an important part. 

Study the outline that you want to make 
carefully before you touch the pen to paper; 
then, when you have the picture definitely fixed 
in your mind, reproduce it swiftly and as 
accurately as you can the first time you try. 
The first effort may not be good, and you must 
write it, therefore, again and again until you 
can execute it with a light but positive stroke. 


More Hand Drill 


Drill 16 affords additional practice on these 
curves and combinations for the purpose of ac- 
quiring finesse in execution. Imitate the char- 
acters as closely as you can. Personally, I 
enjoy writing these combinations as well, or 
better, than any other in our beautiful system 
of shorthand. 


Drili Sixteen 


LOCC COCO 
eee ae tomar age car 
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a aap ot af Oe ae Ae a 
Sect c CGC 


Circle Joinings Again 


The circle is joined to strokes at right angles 
—the curve fusing into the circle at the junc- 
tion so that it becomes part of the vowel—there- 
fore, if the circle occurs at the beginning, swing 
out and away from the stroke that is to follow 
—do not shoot upward, or your circle will 
become a long loop with a point at the top— 
if at the end, close the circle with a swift stroke 
in toward the consonant and stop there; do 
not retrace. In other words, the finishing 
stroke of a circle when joined to p, b, and 
downward characters is almost horizontal, with 
a slightly downward tendency at the close. At 
the beginning of /, b, and downward char- 
acters the impulse of the circle is slightly down 
first, then horizontal. 

The exercise in Drill 17 will be helpful in 
developing the motion. 


Drill Seventeen 


£6 E86 COLL C 
bGé été 6600 CCEL 


Pee CCTCCC(C 
PPC CCE CECE LC 


The outlines found in Study No. 2 will show 
how part of the curve is lost in the circle. 
An analysis of it, together with the suggestions 
I have made, ought to make easier the problem 
of joining circles to strokes. Bear in mind 
that the ability to join them smoothly and cor- 
rectly marks considerable progress in your 
work, and once you have mastered them thor- 
oughly, the rest of your penmanship practice 
will be comparatively easy. Drill 18 affords 
additional precision practice. Differentiate 
clearly between the large and small circles; 
develop proportion, curvature, and slant, and 
use the “get-away” stroke at the end of each 
character. 


Drill Eighteen 


CECE CE CECE 
COOOCCCOOOCE 








. 


(| 
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EECECE CE CECE 
COCCE CECE ECE 


We are giving you another preliminary study 
for analysis before you commence your prac- 
tice of the next drill. Observe how the curve 
is obscured in the circle, and how smoothly 
and snugly the vowel fits up to the junction 
of band i. A study of the outline for bal will 
show that each stroke is so written as to be 
perfectly legible if dissected into its component 
parts. 


, 

* a 
oo 
/ a 
a“ -{- -=-- --- i occagece 
’ 


Study No. 2 


Now we are ready for Drill 19. Maintain 
proper slant and curvature throughout. In- 
stead of lifting the pen immediately upon clos- 
ing the circle as in ba, slide around the lower 
part of b and the circle before swinging out 
onl. Note the slight modification of the curves 
for r and | due to part of the curve being lost 
in the circle. R and / must be kept in a hori- 
zontal plane; do not tip it up at the end. 


Drill Nineteen 
nee & €. &.- 
6E-EEEEEE 


A 


° re ee 4 q 
er £ Ce 
a ae es 2 


ee -y ha = 
I at ir ee a” a ee 
Meet F and V 


The next characters to be studied are f and 
v. Unless you acquire the proper formation 
and slant right from the start, you will not 
be able to write gracefully the joinings afforded 
by these characters. Analyze Study No. 3 
before proceeding to the next drill. 
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f and v are downward curves derived from 
the indirect oval. Note here that these char- 
acters have the greater curvature at the be- 
ginning. Good formation and uniform slant 
are absolutely vital to your proper develop- 
ment in shorthand writing, and every effort 
should be made to master the joinings in which 
these consonants occur. 


Drill Twenty 


AULD) ))))))) 
GLA YP DD PAD)))?7 
OA ¢ C Co ff VA 


| A ae a ey ee ee ee OY 

Fr, as you will see, is written without an 
angle and like the first part of the small letter 
y in longhand—should be written firmly with 
one impulse of the pen. The start is not unlike 
the comma in longhand made without the dot 
at the beginning. 

Correct slant is absolutely essential to the 
proper formation of this combination, and com- 
plete mastery of it is of the utmost importance 
in shorthand penmanship. 


Drill Twenty-One 
ZeEeeceeeceecd 
STB ae Oe a 
£2 2 V4 2 rs Z Z P 
, Lo. 2 ? -_ 


Now Add the Circles 


Acquire the knack of joining circles to 
these strokes as quickly as possible. The ex- 
ercises in Drill 22 will help acquire the motion. 


Drill Twenty-Two 
heihisepege 
JID IDI) 99999292 
ale de abddddd d 
aed fab DD DDD) 
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° -_—_- 
——~< 


~~ =o 


= eee a ow ee 
Een aee on ee 
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The circles join at right angles to the strokes, 
and you will do well to learn to write them 
that way quickly. Make the large circle large 
and the small circle a mere turn of the pen. 
Drill 23 affords precision practice on these 
combinations. 


IDVVYY 
I)))))))))2 


DPIDIIFPIIIIIIZ 
IS PP JP Ae JA Ao 


The three-stroke combinations given in Drill 
24 will be easy to write if you have mastered 
well the preceding lessons. Note that the 
motion used in writing avl, afl, etc., is the same 
as that used in making the first part of the 
longhand capital letters y, u, w, etc., although 
the circle must fit up snugly to the downstrokes 
in the shorthand characters. Maintain pro- 
portion; write firmly and lightly; join the 
circles at right angles to the strokes; keep 
slant uniform. 


Drill Twenty-Four 


2: FD > D Bas 
2 Cy ¢3 a Sail 
f e-o@-2@2-e¢ 9 9 
< " < < — a at 
00 29 22 Co 2 oe ote 
P f? Se” eee 4, CZ 
(OCD Le C2 C9 9 CoO 
9 9 
2 ae 7 Mt es a 


Review 


The little speed test given here will be use- 
ful as a review exercise on the penmanship 
lessons you have already studied. Practise 
them faithfully. Write smoothly, gliding 
swiftly from one outline to another. 





ls Your STENOGRAPHERS’ CONTEST Entry In? 
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Speed Drill 
il "a é a Co a ag 
a 4 m4 o « Oe « 


ay 
" ex, ee * - a 
_ Co *“o- 


A 


a G » YOM * —s . Ya = 


4 


LA a oe 


er . 
“ie pal ty gi 
ee Ch eee ae 
] eer re” ee 


Key to Speed Drill 


The happy pair were married in the chapel. The 
affair made her ill. They will play a fair game in 
Perry Park. He made a hit in the fifth inning. He 
will hit the plane in the enemy air raid. I have given 
him the value of the freight. A friendly appeal to 
the company will hep. 


If any of the combinations or joinings give 
trouble, devote as much attention as possible 
to it before the next series of drills reaches 
you. The difference between an Honorable 
Mention specimen in the O. G. A. Contest 
announced this month and one that does not 
win Honorable Mention may be the ability to 
join circles correctly, get around corners neatly 
in such combinations as fr, and preserve uni- 
form slant throughout. 


What's Your Goal? 


The prizes in this contest are many—every 
specimen of shorthand entered will receive 
Honorable Mention if its merits it. If your 
notes are very good, you have the prizes to 
look forward to. Who is going to win the 
beautiful sterling silver loving cup with his 
name engraved thereon? Who is going to win 
the medals? You have as good chance as any- 
body. You need pluck—the determination to 
win, perseverance, and faithfulness to your 
penmanship practice—that is all! 





If not, get out your trusty pen and your September Gregg Writer and 


write up your specimen this very day! The Stenographers’ Contest, 
announced in the September issue. closes December 15. 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practise 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request, 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 


Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only unfi! 
the 25th of the month following publi 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 








7, 





—— 





0. G. A. Contest Copy 


All specimens written from this 
copy will be considered in the Con- 
test unless marked “For Member- 
ship Only.” If submitted for mem- 
bership as well as Contest, mark the 
specimen “Membership Examiner.” 


Not long ago, I saw a picture that greatly 
interested me. It was the picture of a man 
sitting on a bench. He was surrounded by 
the building material necessary for the build- 
ing of a beautiful home. At one side of him 
there was a great pile of lumber—boards, 
rafters, sills, siding, and laths. On the other 
side of the lot were the bags of cement, the 
sand and the mixer. Inside the curbing were 
the bricks, just as they had been piled by the 
drayman. And there in the shed were all 
the tools necessary to be used in the construc- 
tion of this building. 

Just one thing was lacking; that was the 
knowledge of how to build the building. And 
there sat that dejected man on his work 
bench, totally ignorant of how to take advan- 
tage of his opportunity. He made me think 
of the American Indians who roamed over 
this country before the white man came. The 
greater part of this country was forest and 
prairie land. The trees were here, but the 
Indians did not know how to cut them down 
or how to build them into homes, or anything 
else. 

Every man is surrounded by the raw ma- 
terial out of which success can be constructed, 
but he must know how. 


0. A. T. 
Tunior Test 


Here is a timely story for your 
December test—The First Christ- 
mas Tree. See how attractively you 
can copy it 


This legend of the first Christmas tree is a 
very pretty one and bears repeating : 

Long, long ago all of Northern Europ« 
worshipped the god Thor, whose symbol was 
the hammer. There was a good and noble 
man in England way back in the year 724 
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who refused high honors in the church, the 
story runs, that he might be a missionary 
to these rude tribes. They were noted for 
their cruelty and bloodshed. Each year they 
offered human sacrifices to their gods. At the 
time of the winter solstice, they held a great 
celebration. The sun was then farthest away 
and they offered “a fair lad” as a sacrifice to 
their god Thor, to cause him to send the sun 
back to them. 

At the Yuletide in 724, they had gathered 
at their holiest shrine, a great oak, and had 
brought with them a fine young man who, at 
midnight, was to be offered to Thor. The 
priest stood ready with his great hammer when 
the missionary stepped forward and told them 
of a Child who was born seven hundred years 
before, and who had come to tell them that 
they need not longer offer bloody sacrifices. 
He told them of a God of love and mercy. 
He persuaded them to hew down the great 
thunder-oak which had been the scene of so 
many sacrifices. 

The legend says that when the tree fell, it 
left a young fir growing between the shattered 
branches and unbroken by their fall. The mis- 
sionary told them to take that tree to their 
banqueting hall and serve God with joy and 
feasting. 


Senior Test 


Part I 


Paragraph, and insert any needed 
punctuation in typing the following 
plain copy test. Supply a title. 

Our present system of transportation by rail 


is not keeping pace with our rapid increase of 
production and consumption. Most of the 
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transportation is over rail and we have utilized 
our rivers only in a meager way. This is 
essentially true of our interior waterways. 
Water traffic to a large extent is localized 
around the Great Lakes, and splendid as are 
the results still the benefits have failed to reach 
the great interior sources of production. Even 
this limited area of water transportation how- 
ever demonstrates advantages and shows that 
waterways should be established and assured 
as a permanent part of the traffic system. Over 
the region of the central west lies a great 
freight producing area. Under the all-rail sys- 
tem of carrying freight the western producer 
fails to reach the markets with profit and the 
consumer is denied access to these interior 
fields of production. For several years the 
roads have failed to move the crops in season 
and before long they will be able to move only 
a portion of the farm products to market 
Leaders in railroad transportation recently esti- 
mated that the next ten years would require 
seventy-five thousand miles more of trackage 
construction to meet the requirements of the 
normal growth of the country. It is quite un- 
likely that the necessary increase of railroad 
mileage and equipment will be made. Wisdom 
and experience point to a comprehensive pro 
gram of interior waterway improvement. En 
couragement of production is not rational if we 
neglect the natural facilities for distribution. 


Part Il 


Let us try our hands on a Rough 
Draft, instead of the usual tabulation, 
for the second part of our Senior 
Test this month. You will find the 
copy on page 189. 


Club Prizes 


0.G. A. 


Gold Pin Mary Silva, Albuquerque Hig? 
School, Albuquerque, 
Ethel Parber, Stadium High New Merico 
School. Tacoma, Wash- Lola Johnson, East High 
— , - School, Youngstown, Ohio 
1 Or en t an 
nora Ruenstler, Shevoyes  soseph Juskiewits, Lowell 
Business College, She - 
ereen, Wisssnsie High School, Lowel) 
Massachusetts 


Aurelia Moncik, Wyandotte 
Hight School, Kansas 
City, Kansas 


Lorna Moore, Wallace Higt 
School. Wallace, Idaho 


Martin Elizondo, Ramirez Pauline Brown, Junior-Senior 
Khusiness College, San High School, Rochester, 
juen. Porte Rico Minnesota 

Revecea Treaster, Lewistown Eunice L. Braun, Lincoln 
High School, Lewistown High School, Manitowoc 
Pennsylvania Wisconsin 


Margarite Flader, Evanston 
Township High School, 
Evanston, Il}inots 

Anna Ronner, Bridgeport Cen- 
rament School, Newark tral High School, Bridge- 
New Jersey port, Connecticut 

Hegin« Peloski, Ansonia High Celis Larned, Schenectady 
School, Ansonia, Connec- High ®ehool, Schenee- 


Pauline Senreck, Huron High 
Sehool, Huron, South 
lrukots 


loovoree Williams, Blessed Bac- 


theut tedy New Yor 


Awards 


Mary Donahue, Chown School Marie Kupeso, St. Philomena 
of Business, Buffalo, School, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Rachel Williams, Emporia 

Marte Bailey, South Dakota Business College, Em- 
State College, Brookings, poria, Kansas 
South Dakota Hortense Janelle, Leominster 

- High School, Leominster 

Julia Novokoski, High School 


- “ Massachusetts 
of Commerce, Yonkers Amelia Trindade, Merced 
New York 


Union High School 
Silver Pin 


Merced, California 
Mary Levitt, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Con- 
Hazel Hull, Mt. Vernon High 
School, Mt. Vernon, Caroline Bernier, St. Albans 
Washington High School, St. A is 
Lovells Johnson, Stevens Higt Vermont 
Sehool, Claremont, New Astrid Ladd, Coeur d'Alene 
Hampebire High School, Coeur 
Mary Kohl, Cudahy Higt d'Alene, Idaho 
School, Cudahy, Wiscon Florence James, Thomas Jef- 
sic ferson High School, 


Genevieve Ross, Alvernie Hign Couneti Bluffs, lowa 
Sehool. Chicago. Illinots Serthe Yaufmann, Sts. Peter 


Freda Moline. Mound Hign & Paul High School, 
Behool, Mound, Minne- Ottaws, Obio 


sots , (Comtinued om page 190) 
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Rough Draft Test 


Copy for Senior O. A. T. Test—Part II 


(See page 188) 


Com. McIllheny expressed the attitude of the , 
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out the U. S. many men of high Ligterarf attatnnente, om 
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Louise M. Fitzgerald, 8t. 
Mary's Commercial 
School, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts 

Thelma M. Edland, East Side 
High School, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Grace Vacha, Metropolitan 
Business College, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Grace Beistel, Eugene High 
School, Eugene, Oregon 

Margaret Sirois, Victory 
Commercial High School, 
Mt. Vernon, New York 

Grayce Albers, Colorado State 
Teachers’ College, Gree- 
ley, Colorado 

Charles Krpec, Baldwin's 
Business College, Yoak- 
um, Texas 

Edmona E. Callaway, Butler 
High School, Butler, 
Missourt 

Vivian Collins, Battle Creek 
High School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan 

Marie L. St. Germain, Sacred 
Heart School, Newport, 
Vermont 

Ocie H. Corn, Central Busi- 
ness College, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Joseph Vilella, Dunbar Town- 
ship High Sehool, Dei- 
senring, Pennsylvania 

Meryle Boyer, Thornton Frac- 
tional Township High 
School, Calumet City, 
Illinois 

Lucile Sprague, Union High 
Sehool, Huntington Park, 
California 

Wilma Roberts, Las Cruces 
High School, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico 

Helen Bychawski, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Eleanor Lidstrom, Crosby- 
Ironton High School, 
Crosby, Minnesota 

Dorothy Stoneman, Rockville 
High School, Rockville, 
Connecticut 

Edna Wagner, Wilby High 
School, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut 

Hazel Hilmo, Everett High 
School, Everett, Wash- 


ington 

Bula Crawford, Oklahoma 
Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 

Hazel Farmer, Lufkin’s Busi- 
ness College, Bakersfield, 
California 


Bronze Pin 


Catherine Baltuskonis, High 
School, Torrington, Con- 
necticut 

Lucile Christensen, Analy 
Union High School, 
Sebastopol, California 

Rose Lipwich, Saint Ambrose 
Convent, Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, Canada 

Bessie Balter, High School, 
Beaver Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Margaret Pellino, High 
School, Marseilles, Illi- 
nois 

Lucile Corbett, High School, 
Augusta, Georgia 

Helen Spelman, Shorewood 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

lola Hunter, High School, 
Durango, Colorado 

Geraldine Goode, High School, 
Warren, Pennsylvania 
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Madge Carbin, High School, 
Bloomfield, Indiana 

Magdalena M. Diaz, High 
School, El Paso, Texas 

Beatrice Vera, High School, 
El Paso, Texas 

Floreta Williams, Central 
High School, Louisiana, 
Missourt 

Margaret Shavlik, High 
School, Crete, Nebraska 

Hilaria Schmidt, Girls’ Cath- 
olie High School, Hays, 
Kansas 

Robert McBride, High School, 
Tucson, Arizona 

Florence Snyder, High 
School, Fostoria, Ohio 

Jeanette Globman, Hartford 
High School, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Nellie Bolin, McKinley High 
School, Niles, Ohio 

Aryann Crawford. State 
Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri 

Mary Rubino, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hortense Perl, St. Peter's 
High School, Mansfield, 
Oblo 

Allan Bellandi, San Jose Sec- 
retarial School, San Jose, 
California 

Rabieb Boonyaradhaphan, St. 
Gabriel's College, Sam- 
sen, Bangkok, Siam 

Leroy Sterling, High School, 
Crisfield, Maryland 

Helen Yount, High School, 
Greenville, Ohio 

Cathryn Gross, St. Paul's 
School, Baltimore, Mary- 


land 

Maria Carral, High School, 
Deming, New Mexico 

Ruby Swensen, High School, 
St. Anthony, Idaho 

Molly Aronson, Yonkers High 
School, Yonkers, New 
York 

Wilma Baltimore, High 
School, Albany, Oregon 

Irene F. Howe, Gray's Port- 
land Business College, 
Portland, Maine 

Nettie Wear, High School, 
Delta, Colorado 

Edythe Cohen, High School, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 

Frank Casner, Barnes Com- 
mereial School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Dorothy Liewellyn, High 
School, Auburn, Ne- 
braska 

Lucille Fete, Main Avenue 


Mary Mae Musser, Lancaster 
Business College, Lan- 
easter, Pennsylvania 

Helen Becherer, Catholic 
High School, Altoona, 


Pennsylvania 

Freida Alien, High School, 
Nevada, Missouri 

Mike B. Zeoli, West Virginia 
Business College, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia 

Mildred Zweng, High School, 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Elsie Cooper, High School, 
Thompson Falls, Mon- 
tana 

Temperance Walker, High 
School, Oswego, Kansas 

Pauline Adams, High School, 
Bloomington, Lilinois 

Margaret Gravesen, High 
School, Bridgeport, Con- 
Recticut 


Elsa Johnson, Martin Hughes 
High School, Buhl, Min- 


nesota 
Virginia Nuckols, High 
School, Bell, California 
Sophrona Schwandt, High 
School, Walla Walla, 
Washington 


South 

Olivia Moore, Draughon's 
Business College, San 
Antonio, Texas 

Florence Avis Kennedy, 
Thibodeau Business Col- 
lege, Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts 


Arlene Skrief, Falls High 
School, International 
Falls, Minnesota 

Helen V. Johnson, Minnesota 
College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Loraine Shelton, High School, 
Ashland, Oregon 

Lucile Weber, High School, 

. Michigan 

Emily Howenstine, High 
School, Mt. Carmel, 
Pennsylvania 

Virginia Simmons, E. C. 
Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

Mathilda Berthiaume, Strayer 
Business College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ethel Shoemaker, High School, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Frances Wearst, High School, 
Kane, Pennsylvania 

Pauline Scoggins, Central 
High School, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee 

Gertrude Kufahl, High School, 
Attica, New York 

Frances Bakey, St. Bonaven- 
ture School, Columbus, 
Nebraska 

Frank Narog, Humboldt Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 

Olive W. Frank, Union High 
School, Wayland, Michi- 


gan 

Beatrice Santini, Lincoin 
High School, Hurley, 
Wisconsin 

Lorraine Reynolds, Western 
State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

John J. Payne, Southern 
Brothers Steward Busi- 
ness University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Josephine De Witt, Voca- 
tional & Technical High 
School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

Elsie Anderson, Gray's Port- 
land Business College, 


Prouty High School, 
Spencer, Massachusetts 

Anna Harnish, Lancaster 
Business College, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania 

Evelyn Walters, West Vir- 
ginia Business College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Helen Needham, High School, 
Owosso, Michigan 

Leona Haight. Monroe High 
School, Rochester, New 
York 

Lillian Collett, Monroe High 
School, Rochester, N 
York 
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Helen Crowley, Nazareth 
High School, South 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Gladys Stone, Union High 
School and Junior Col 
lege, Compton, California 


Honorable Mention 


Margaret Klein, High Schoo! 
of Commerce, Yonkers, 
New York 

Bessie Buzenski, High Schoo! 
of Commerce, Yonkers, 
New York 

Frances Arrigo, High School 
of Commerce, Yonkers, 
New York 

Helen Masiey, High Schoo! 
of Commerce, Yonkers, 
New York ~ 

Stephen Leesy, High School 
of Commerce, Yonkers, 
New York 

Irene Osler, High School, 
Bergland, Michigan 

Norma Shoppell, Community 
High School, West 
Frankfort, Illinois 

Cal Derrenger, High School, 
Harlowton, Mentana 

John MeCall, High School 
Harlowton, Montana 

Reta LeBlanc, Mount &t 
Vincent School, Halifax 
Nova Scotia, Canada 

Margaret Meagher, Mount St 
Vineent School, Halifaz, 
Nova Scotia, Canada 

Mae MacDonald, St. Patrick's 
Girls’ High School, Hali 
fax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Helen Louise Gray, Central 
High School, Great Falls 
Montana 

Anna Sirola, Central High 
School, Great Falls, 
Montana 

Hazel Hull, High School, 
Mt. Vernon, Washington 

Cecile Horpel, High School, 
Windom, Minnesota 

Virgie Kuamich, Stevens High 
School, Claremont, New 
Hampshire 

Lovella Johnson, Stevens High 
School, Claremont, New 
Hampshire 

Ethel Farber, Stadium High 
School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington 

Bessie Nicholls, Glenwood- 
Woodlawn Collegiate, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada 

H. Nicholls, Glenwood-Wood- 
lawn Collegiate, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada 

Ruth Rasmussen, High School. 
Decorah, lowa 

Julia Dahle, High School, 
Decorah, lowa 

Anna Dacey, Searles High 
School, Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts 

Marion Holmes, Searles Higd 
School, Great Barrington 
Massachusetts 

Vivian Rowe, High School 
Whiting, Indiana 

Mary Kohl, High School, 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 

Lois McCauley, Catholic Girls 
High School, Les An 
geles, California 

Grace Leon, Our Lady of 
Grace Commercial 
School, Hoboken, New 
Jersey 

Anna O'Rourke, Our Lady of 
Grace Commercial School 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


(Continued on page 197) 
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The Twinkling of An Eye 


(Continued from page 176) 
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Pep "em Up! 


By A, Alan Bowle 


4¢ ERE’sS 
nographer,” announced the Dai/y 
Vews, of Medford, Oregon, as it 
told of the work of Mrs. Elizabeth Jerome, 
head of the stenographic department of the 
local high school. 

“There is a new method of increasing speed 
—one that will please your typist, add to the 
gaiety of your office, and put a little pep in 
the works, so to speak 

“Passing the high school this morning, the 
writer heard a tap, tap, tap, like little rain- 
drops falling. But so rhythmically did they 
tall, so uniform was each tap, and so perfectly 
in time to the strains of martial music within 
the building, that curiosity was aroused.’ 


Typing to Music 


That curiosity was satisfied by a visit to 
the classroom, where the reporter found stu- 
dents typing at forty, fifty, and sixty words a 
minute to the “Melody in F.” Questioning 
the teacher brought forth the following: “The 
pupils all like it, and results shows the system 
o be a good one. It develops perfect rhythm, 
and that develops speed and an even touch. 
The classes type to music fifteen or twenty 
minutes every day. Their keyboards are al- 
ways covered, as the touch system is taught 
There was formerly considerable reluctance to 
be present at every typing class period, now 
every seat is occupied, and the rooms are filled 
with happy stenographers in embryo.” 
Editorially, the Daily News comments on 





a way to hurry a slow ste- 
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this ahd draws attention to “rhythm u 
things.” Speaking of a footbal| team, f: 
instance, it says: “The team that move 


rhythmically and executes its plays rhythmi 
-ally, is the team that wins. There is rhythm 
in every movement of the individual player, 
d perfect rhythm in the team as a whole 
“Slow motion pictures have provided the 
deciding wedge in support of the contention 
and reveal the successful athlete as possessing 
rhythm. It is present in every movement of 
the sprinter as he speeds along the cinder path 
It is visible in the graceful movements of the 
hurdler as he clears the hurdles. It is seen in 
the plays executed by the tennis star. The 
strokes which carried Gertrude Ederle in het 
victorious swim across the English Channel, 
although varied in the number per minute at 
regular intervals, were rhythmic 
“So it is with the typewriter operator. The 
that produces the type for 
the pages of the News, has developed a rhythm 
that is equal, perhaps, to that of the pianist 
and the violinist.” 


Linoty pe operat 


That “Knack” Defined 


Concluding, the editor said, “The apparent 


another in performing 
has always been explained as due 


superiority of one over 
certain labor 
to the one having a knack. May we not be 
lieve. however, that it is due to one having 
developed the perfect rhythm?” Which ques 
tion. we are inclined to believe, is answered 
n the affirmative. 
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Hurry Up! 
From the San Jose ““Mercury-Herald’ 
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Official Records 
Twenty-Third Annual 
International Typewriting Contest 


Sacramento, California, September 29 


Class 1 


WORLD'S TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHI! Open to all typists ne hour 
from printed copy. Prizes: Winner to bear title of ‘World's Champion Typist’; Gold Medal, and 
nd; Bronze Medal to the third 


5 writing 


name placed on new Bronze Trophy; Silver Medal to the sec 
Net 
Gross Net W orps 


MACHINE OPERATOR STROKES W oaps Errors Worns Mint 


nderwood Albert Tangora (World's Champion 192 41990 8398 7 7928 132 

nderwood George Hossfield (World's Champion 1927 
22-21-20-18) 

’nderwood Barney Stapert (Former Amateur Champi 


nderwood Minnie Regelmeyer (Former Amateur Cham 
8 ? 7618 


41443 R289 


n) 40014 8003 


pron) 
17150 7430 


Underwood Stella Willins (Former Amateur Champior 


Class 2 


WORLD'S AMATEUR TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHI! pen to any Amateur lyp 


writing from printed copy Prizes: Winner 


who has not previously won this event. Thirty minute 
Veda ind name engraved on the ne 


to bear title of “World's Amateur Champion Typist i 
tteur Championship 7 Silver Med 


Governor ( if Young International dim f 
Bronze Medal to third 

1847. 
17745 
17498 
17460 
16098 
1769¢ 


'nderwood Irma Wright (Canada) 
'nderwood Chester Soucek (Pennsy!vania) 
nderwood Lucy Harding (Canada) 
Inderwood Louise Marchese (Canada) 
Underwood Florence Abegglen (California) 
Inderwood Richard Myers (Idaho) 
Inderwood Marjorie Hardy (Arizona) 
Jnderwood Evelyn Mingus (California) recet es SOS 
Inderwood Leanna McMath (California) 16788 
'nderwood Michael Teran (California) secccee BEGRG 
Underwood Lavon Ruthe McIntire (California) -+ 14866 
nderwood Evelyn Neate (Canada) ‘ 15536 
Underwood Esther Crestetto (Montana) 15389 
nderwood Doris Mueller (California) 14750 
nderwood Eugene Stelzer (California) 15331 
Underwood Jaye Marney (Arizona) 13794 
Inderwood Florence Richards (California) 14241 
Underwood Gladys Blank (Pennsylvania) 77 


1655( 


944 


Class 3 

WORLD'S SCHOOL NOVICE TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP Open to ali udent 
who have not used the machine in any way previous to August 1, 1927, and who have been trained 
solely by the school from which entry is made. Entries must be made by teachers in charge. Fifteen 
minutes writing from printed copy Prizes: Winner to bear title of ‘‘Worid’s School Novice Cham 
pion Typist’; the World's School Novice Championship Trophy; Gold Medal to the winner; Silver 
Medal to second; Bronze Medal to third. School entering winner will hold Trophy for one year 
of school and student. Special Novice Trophy The Governor 


Trophy to be engraved with name 
the Sci tim tae 


Altered E. Smith I S$. School Not + | ypewriting Championship Troph v 
United States entering student in ti ass who makes highest record of any United States contestan 
School to hold Trophy for one vear—Trophy to be engraved with name of school and student 


inderwood Wilma McBride, Garbutt’s Business College, 
Calgary. Alberta, Canada (Winner In- 
ternational Schoo! Championship) 
Underwood Anna Safer, Florida Business University, 
Jacksonville, Florida (Winner United 
States School Championship)......... 
Underwood Hazel Ruehter, High School, Norfolk, Nebraska 
Underwood Beth Beal, High School, Richfield, Utah 
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Net 
Gross Net Worps A 


MacuINE Operator Srroxes Worvs Errors Worpvs Minutes 


Underwood Stanley Bezy, Xavier's High School, Louisville, 

Kentucky 
Underwood Mary Lou Wallace, Katharine Gibbs School, 

New York City.. P 6513 
Underwood Hazel Cawthon, Massey Business College, 

Birmingham, Alabama . 6835 1367 20 1167 
Underwood Maybelle Gallman, Bryant & Stratton Business 

College, Buffalo, New York 6272 1254 10 
Underwood Bessie Gay, High School, Cleveland Heights, 

Ohio 6319 1264 12 1144 
Underwood Audrie Cuyler, High School, Richfield, Utah.. 6052 1210 7 1140 
Underwood Anna Snow, High School, Rigby, Idaho 6439 1288 15 1138 
Underwood Dorothy Sullivan, Thomas Jefferson High 

School, Council Bluffs, Iowa 6965 1393 1123 
Underwood Margaret Gillette, High School of Commerce, 

Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada... 6153 1231 
Underwood Vetris Carter, Reitz High School, Evansville, 

Indiana 
Underwood Remo Poulsen, Waterbury Business College, 

Waterbury, Connecticut 7359 1472 1062 
Underwood Grace Phelan, High School, Etna, Pa. 6442 1288 1058 
Underwood Carmel LaRocque, High School, Berlin, N. H.. 6174 1235 1055 
Underwood Florabell Reed, High School, Tucson, Arizona. 6418 1284 1054 
Underwood’ Bernice Smith, Weller Business College, 

Orangeville, Ontario, Ca 6469 1294 1034 
Underwood Jessie Ware, High School, Hillsboro, Illinois.. 6026 1205 1015 
Underwood Lucille Moe, High School, Kalispell, Montana. 6018 1204 1014 
Underwood Helen Olmsted, High School, Wells, Nevada.. 5964 1193 8 1013 
Underwood Margaret Sullivan, St. Patrick’s High School, 

Hancock, Michigan $527 1105 1005 
Underwood Gladys Goodman, High School, Griffin, Georgia 6258 1252 1002 
Underwood Mary Trask, High School, Montesano, Wash... 6091 1218 998 
Underwood Brooks Smith, High School, McAllen, Texas.. 6123 1225 995 
Underwood Hazel Suttle, High School, Monett, Missouri.. 5691 1138 988 
Royal Flora Williams, High School, Inglewood, Calif. 5762 1152 982 
Underwood Bruce Squires, Detroit Commercial College, 

Detroit, Michigan 5932 1186 966 
Underwood Raymond Linn, High School, Yuba City, Calif. 6153 1231 941 
LCSmith Frank Pelch, Polytechnic High School, Los 

Angeles, California eeee 6144 1229 939 
Underwood Hildegarde Spieler, High School, Salem, S. D. 5074 1015 925 
Underwood Regina Wiese, High School, Owatonna, Minn. 5540 1108 918 
Underwood Marguerite McDonald, High School, Inglewood, 

California 5505 1101 911 
Underwood Tena Dowdle, High School, Bridger, Montana. 6555 1311 911 
Underwood Evelyn Furniss, High School, Golden, Colorado 6644 1329 909 
Underwood Helen Benson, High School, Carlsbad, N. M... 5447 1089 899 
Underwood Louise Urann, Deering High School, Portland, 

Maine ° $115 1023 893 
Underwood Elizabeth Robbins, Bensen Business College, 

Wilmington, Delaware 6365 1273 
Underwood Romilda Noceti, High School, Sacramento, Cal. 5631 1126 
Underwood E. Mery! Swaim, R. J. Reynolds High School, 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 4859 972 
Underwood Lease Bussard, High School, Frederick, Md... 5271 1054 
Underwood Julia Brodersen, Armstrong College Berkeley, 

California 6244 1249 
Underwood Mary Hall, High School, South Norfolk, Va... 6117 1223 
Underwood  Rosilda Polucha, Woonsocket School of Com- 

mercial Sciences, Woonsocket, R. I 5022 1004 
Underwood Genevieve Brown, Pribble School of Business, 

Sacramento, California 932 
Underwood Ruth Thatcher, High School, Ashland, Oregon. 1332 
Underwood Addie Maxwell, Fayetteville Business College, 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 995 
Underwood Margaret Christensen, High School, Berkeley, 

California 763 
Underwood Vay Later, High School, Rigby, Idaho 1213 
Underwood Betty Ruthrauff, High School, Tucson, Ariz... 5 1311 
Underwood Marguerite Hans, Lynn Business College, 

Shreveport, Louisiana 1046 
Underwood Arlie Rasmussen, High School, Rawlins, Wyo. 1041 
Underwood Doris West, High School, Parkersburg, W. Va. 1085 
Underwood Eugenie Rispaud, High School, Los Gatos, Cal. 1015 
Underwood Candace Rasmussen, High School, Richfield, 

1321 


1357 16 1197 


1303 13 1173 


1154 


1111 


6482 1296 1106 
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Mary E. Horn, The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 

adelaide Darling, St 
Industrial School 
Massachusetts 

Fredric Adeock, High Schoo! 
Yuma, Colorado 

Genevieve Ross, Alvernia Hig! 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Clara Fitense, High School 
Colby, Wisconsin 

Marie Franklin, High Schoo! 
Spencer, lowa 

Harold Shumaker, Hig! 
School, Spencer, lows 

Viola Anderson, High Schoo! 
St. James, Minnesota 

Fariston Rothenhoefer, Higt 
School, Frederick, Mury 
land 

Freda Moline, High School 
Mound, Minnesota 

William Kickhafer, Jr 
School, Mound, 
sota 

Orpha Sanger, Alexander Hig! 
School, Nekoosa, Whls 
consin 

Marie Kupsco, St. Philomena 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Alvina Ludwig, St. Philomena 
School, Chicago, Illinols 

Eleanora Kuenstler, Sheboygan 
Business College, She 
boygan, Wisconsin 

Flora Van Haveren, She 
boygan Business College 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

Henry Haen, Sheboygan Bus! 
ness College, Sheboyg.: 
Wisconsin 

Grace Forschner, Universal 
Institute, Fort Wayne 
Indiana 

Aurelia Mancik, Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas 
Clty, Kansas 

Madilyn Gray, Wyandotte Hig! 

School, Kansas City 

Kansas 

Everett, 

High School, 

City, Kansas 

Eula Snoderly, Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas 

Rebecca Levene, Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas 

Wilanore Miller, Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas 

Lua Murrah, Wyandotte Hig! 
School, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Allee Walsh, Madonna High 
School, Aurora, Illinois 

Elizabeth Whitney, St. Jean 
Baptiste School, Lynn 
Massachusetts 

Victor Dugas, St 
tiste School, 
sachusetts 

Elda Severance, Union Higt 
School, Milton, Wiscon 


Joseph's 
Boston 


Hig! 
Minne 


Wyandotte 
Kansas 


Pearl 


Jean-Bap 
Lynn, Mas 


Erbs, 
School, 
sin 

Ramon Santiago, Ramirez 
Business College, Son 
Juan, Porto Rico 

Jose Alba, Ramirez Rusiness 
College, San Juan. Porto 
Rico 

Martin Elizondo, Romirez 
Business College, Sar 
Juan, Porto Rico 

Wenda Coz, High School 
Greensburg, Pennevivania 


Union Hig? 
Milton, Wiscon 
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(Continued from page 190) 


Rebecea Hoebing, High 
School, Greensburg, 
lennsylvania 

Anna Lucas, Greensburg High 
School, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania 


Laura Traaska 
School, New 
Connecticut 

Harriet Geiger 
School, New 
Connecticut 


Britain 


Senior Hig! 
Britain 


Plate for the 
October O.G.A. Test 


Elien Stroh. High School 
Greensburg. Pennsylvanta 

Jean Ludwig, High School 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Millicent Preissel, Senior 
High School. New Britain 
Connecticut 


Agnes Johnson. Senior High 
School, New Britain 
Connecticut 

Frances E. Dennis, Senior 
High School, New Bri 
tain. Connecticut 


Senior Higt 


Loulse Culbertson, Higt 
School, Deadwood 
South Dakota 

Audrey Kennedy, 
High School 
Mills, Maine 

Ila G. Wegner, High School 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis 
consin 

Edna L. Ristow, High 
School, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin 

Helen Timmins, St. Mary's 
High School, Sout? 
Amboy, New Jersey 

Marion A. Watson, Tour 
tellotte Memortal High 
School, North Grosvenor 
dale, Connecticut 

Rachel Williams, Emporia 
Business College, Em 
porla, Kansas 

Mildred Pease. Bulkeley Hig! 
School, Hartford, Con 
necticut 

Hortense Belanger, High 
School, St Agatha 
Maine 

Loulse Piano, Community 

High School, Staunton 

Illinois 

Pitroff 

Monroe Michigan 

James Volpicelli, High 
School of Commerce 
Yonkers, New York 

Tina Urbinati, High Sehool 

of Commerce, Yonkers 

New York 

Schaefer, Higt 
of Commerce, Yonkers 

New York 

Reatrice Rich, 
of Commerce, 
New York 

Loretta Monahan 
of Commerce 
New York 

Hannah Krapp 
of Commerce, 
New York 

Jean Houston, High School of 
Commerce, New York 

Maury J. Hackett, Higt 

School of Commerce 

New York 

Fishman, High Schoo 
of Commerce, New York 

Muriel Brudi, High School 
of Commerce, New York 

Blanche Hig? 

School of Commerce 

New York 

Blatt, High School of 

Commerce, New York 

Rebecca Treaster, Hight 

School, Lewistown 

sylvania 

Orth, High 

Lewistown, Pennsylvania 


Merrill 
Smyrna 


Jenny High School 


School 


Ethel 


High School 
Yonkers 


achool 


Hig? 
Yonkers 


High School 
Yonkers 


Pear! 


Newman 


Kose 


Penn 
School 


Ruth 


Reeser, State Norm 
Rowling Green 


Frances 
College 
Ohio 

Dorothy G. May, State Norma! 
College, Bowling Greer 
Ohio 

Kathryn K 
Normal 
Green 


State 
Bowling 


Rieger, 
College, 
Ohlo 
High School 
Pennsylvania 
High School 
Pennsylvania 


Helen Fusarini 

Swissvale 

Evans 

Swissvale 

Hortense Janelle, Higt 
School Leominster 
Massachusetts 

Alma Wileor, High 
Leominster, Massachu 
setts 


Ruth 


Schoo! 





— 
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Lillian M. Haley, Hig 
School, Leominster 
Massachusetts 

Keulah Sprieck, South Hig! 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Marion Arnett, South Higi 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Lilly Christianson, South 
High School, Omaha 
Nebraska 

Mollie Lazer, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Mary Kompare, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Ralph Harvastine, South Higt 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Rose Colick, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Cora M. Smith, Lansingburgh 
High School, Troy, New 
York 

Emille Swackhamer, Lansing 
burgh High School, 
Troy, New York 

Hertha Gordinier, Lansing 
burgh High School 
Troy, New York 

Margery Madsen, Lansing 
burgh High School, 
Troy, New York 

Marjorie Rugh, High School 
Huntley, Illinois 

Derothy Ehlert. High School 
Huntley, Tlinots 

Marion Kreutzer, High School 
Huntley, Mlinols 

‘Nite James, High School 
Augusta, Georgia 


Gold Ring 


Catherine Scheibel, Alverni« 
High School, Chicago 
Tilinois 


Geld Pin 


lorothy Horn, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Martha Smith, High School 
Norway, Maine 

Agnes E. Gilchrist, Hig? 
School. Albuquerque 
New Mexico 

Margaret Lohman, Milwaukee 
Vocational School, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Marion Hunt, Logan County 
High School, Sterling 
Colorado 

John Hubbard, High School 
Colorade Springs, Colo 
tado 

Ruth Dorman, High Sehoo! 
Albla, lowa 

ida Krause, High School, 
Neillsville, Wisconsin 

Marjorie Luce, High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsy! 
vania 


Silver Pin 


Odessa Addison, High Sciwol 
Colorado Springs, Colo 


tado 

Thelma Reddick, Community 
High School, West 
Frankfort, Illinois 

Ruth L. Gatlin, High School 

. Arizona 

Grace Lister, High School of 
Commerce, Yonkers, New 
York 

James Semler, Central High 
School, Bowling Green 


Obte 
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Lucile Corbett, High School Edna Griggs, Central High 
Augusta, Georgia School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Norma Liebermann, Detroit, Marie Underwood, Centra! 


Michigan High School, Tulsa 
Denise Carpeaux, Detroit, Oklahoma 

Michigan Willa Donovan, Centra) Hig! 
Hilda Jakont, High School School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


of Commerce, Detroit, Lottie Ripo, Central High 
Michigan School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Esther Kirby, High School of Natalie Himelstein, Centra! 
Commerce, Detroit, High School, Tulsa 
Michigan Oklahoma 
Harold W. Goodhall, Coven George Matesha, Memoria! 
try, England High School, Ely, Min 


Ismail Ahmad Salehbay, nesota 
Rander, India Ina Saari, Memorial High 
Robert R. Moore, Peking School, Ely, Minnesota 
China Mary Mebilia, Memorial High 
Phisit Sukhavanija, St School, Ely, Minnesota 


Gabriel's College, Sam 
sen, Bangkok, Siam 


Annette Bastien, Martin 
Hughes High Schoo! 


Sieng Tejavanij, St. Gabriel's Buhl, Minnesota 
College Samsen, Bung Helm! Muhanin, Martin 
kok, Siam Hughes High School 

Rabieb Boonyaradhaphan, 81 Buhl. Minnesota 


Gabriel's College, Sam 
sen, Bangkok, Siam 
Margaret Whitmore, Hig! 
School, Deming, New 
Mexico 
Maria Carral, High Schoo! 
Deming, New Mexico 
Estelle Gentry, High Schoo! Florence Haas, Township 
Deming, New Mexico High School, Evanston 
Thelma Walton, Central Hig! Illinois 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma Murion Boelke, Township 
Vera Rupp, Central High High School, Evanston 
School, Tulsa, Oklahom I}linots 


Elsa Johnson, Martin Hughes 
High School, Buhl, Min 
nesota 

Anna Enright, St. Michael's 
School, Jersey City, New 
Jersey 


0. A. T. Awards 


> 
Veronica Kane, Cathedral! Gilberta Subler, Miami 
School, Philadelphia Jacobs College Daytor 
Pennsylvania Ohio 


Irene Bouchard, St. Josep! Catherine Wetzel. St. Ros 
Academy, Salem, Massa Industrial School, Port 
chusetts land, Oregon 

Helen Gaiser, High School Flizabeth Brown, Senior Hig 


Centerville, lowa School, Fort Atkinson 
Gladys Ward, High School Wisconsin 

Windom, Minnesota Dorothy Matheny, Hig) 
Anne Marie Collin, Notre School, Carthage, Mis 

Dame Academy. Char souri 

lottetown, P. E. I Pauline E. Cooper, St. Paul's 


Mildred Arnold, High Sehwol Convent, Wilmington 


Connersville, Indiana Delaware 

Mary Keyes, St. Paul's Margaret Rusch, High Schoo! 
Sehool, Baltimore. Mary Oconto Falls, Wisconsir 
land Alphonse Mangino, Hig! 


School, St. Albans, Ver 


Bronze Pin mont 
~ Theresa Juillet, High Schoo! 
Belleville, New Jersey 
SS bg Me it Alice Winslow, Lady of Meres 
an ie onvent, . *Mrtehure? 
_— Falls, Ontario, Can ~ coo ure 
ada > . 
Marte Reine Roy, Sacred rong = —_— = 
Heart School, Newport Wisconsin 
Teta } = .-_ Hig! —_ aa 
‘School, Cambridge . School, MeKees, Rocks 
stesstent : , Pennsylvania 
Mary Richards, The Mallinck Bertha Miller, Central Catho 
rodt High School, Wil Na School, Toledo 
mette, Ulinols 
Leota Hespe, Pemberville ‘Mive Sorensen, High School 
High School, Pember Colorado Springs. Colo 
ville, Ohio rado 
Mury Savage, Windom High Josephine Mornecy, Holy 
School, Windom, Minne Family School, Worces 
sota ter, Massachusetts 
Mildred Meyer, West Bend 
High School, West Bend 
Wisconsin 
Catherine Frankenberger, 8S: Laurence Michaud, Pensionnat 
Anthony Commercial N. D. de Lourdes, East 
School, Gardenville, view, Ottawa, Ontario 
Morylond Canada 


Honorable Mention 
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Margarite Flader, Townsht; 
High School, Evanston 
Illinois 

Mary Louise Rogers, Reitz 
High School, Evansville 
Indiana 

Vetris Carter, Reitz Hig! 
School, Evansville, In 
diana 

Viola Savage, Reitz Hig? 
School, Evansville, In 
diana 

Violet Obermeyer. Union Hig! 
School, Grand Rapids 
Michigan 

Beatrice T. Medvisky, Unior 
High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

Joe Kargtkiewiez, Union Hig! 
School, Grand Rapids 
Michigan 

Dorothy Tetzlaff, Union Hig! 
School, Grand Rapids 
Michigan 

Wanda Dlugolenski, Union 
High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

Myra Larche. Junior-Senior 
High School, Key West 
Florida 

Lois Gustafson, Township 
High School, Leckport 
Illinois 

Jennette Lubbers, Hig! 
School, Northfield, Min 
nesota 





Mary M. Cunningham, Johr 
son & Wales Business 
School, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

Pearl Roussin, St. Philomer 
Commercial School, Chi 
cago, Illinois 

Helen Arnbrecht, Oswego 
High School, Oswego 
Kansas 

Louise A. Stewart, St. Mar 
of the Mount Schoo 
Helena, Montana 

Ann Troyer, St. Mary's 
the Mount School 
Helena, Montana 

Betty Mosena, St. Mary's 
the Mount School 
Helena, Montana 

Pauline Homan, Milwauke+ 
Vocational School, M! 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Virginia Bruett, Milwauke 
Voeational School, Mi! 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Margaret Lohman, Milwauk« 
Vocational School, Mi! 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Alice MecEachern, Notre Do 
Academy, Charlottetowr 
P. E. 

Ida St. Laurent, Notre Dame 
Academy, Charlottetowr 
P. E. I 

Katy Rooney, Notre Dame 
Academy, Charlottetowr 
P. E. 1 

Laurette St. Laurent, Notre 
Dame Academy, Char 
lottetown, P. 

Anne Marte Collin, Notre 
Dame Academy, Char 
lottetown, P. E. I. 

Clara Wolff, Julienne High 
School, Dayton, Ohio 

Florence Wiggenhorn, Julienne 
High School, Dayton, 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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Again we hear 


HE Mississippi legis- 
lature, in recent 
sion, did a handsome for two 

little thing for court reporters o ast 

in the state by adding fifteen mons served 
dollars a week to their sal- 
aries. The old salary basis 
was fifty dollars a for 
the number of weeks of court 
scheduled to be held. The 
new salary is sixty-five dol- 
lars a week 

This affects seventeen cir- 
cuit court reporters and ten 
reporters. It was my pleasure, as a member 
of the Mississippi state senate, to lead the 
fight for these measures. The bill for circuit 
court reporters was first introduced in the 
senate, and was passed for seventy-five dollars 

a week, after the nerve-racking nature of the 

work was explained and the fact brought out 

that reporters paid their own expenses from 


I 
ses- " 1, to 


Simmons, 


whom 


1s 
Fourteenth 
of Mississippi 


the 


years. 
week : 
art 


the winged 


istrict of M 


chancery court 


county to county. 

The house of representatives cut the allow- 
ance to sixty-five dollars a week. This was 
accepted by the senate. The bill to give chan- 
cery court reporters the same amount quickly 
went through the senate. In the house, the 
hour for final adjournment had been reached 
when the speaker, Thomas L. Bailey, former 
president of the National Exchange Clubs, 
had the hands of the clock held while the 
measure passed. Then the speaker banged the 
final gavel for the session 


Out of A Job 


But now I come home to find that I cannot 
hold the office of court reporter, for the simple 
reason that the constitution of the state sets 
out that no member of the legislature may hold 
an appointive office, the emoluments of which 
have been increased during his term of office 
So I helped other reporters get an increase 
in salary of from five to seven hundred dollars 
each a year, and legislated myself out of a 
chance to hold the job. However, if twenty- 
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Reporting Standard 
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The salary increase in- 
sures that the best talent in 
shorthand will seek 
positions as court reporters. 


He recently re 


hecome state 


sixth senatoria circles 


lhe profession is given a bet 
ter standing by having better 
The will redound to the good 
and to parties having business i 
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of the state 
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The increase 
reporters to 
In the past, 


will 


job 


in salaries also encourage 
the 
reporters in Mississippi, 
have as such for a few years, 
only to go on into the practice of law or into 
the At the new 
porter and 


dollars 


Stay on as a profession 
in many 
instances, acted 
salary, a 
by a 


business world re 
can make a 
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living lay few 


ainy day 


Reporting in Mississippi 


of weeks scheduled in each dis- 
trict varies from thirty-four forty-two 
weeks. The salary for reporters will, there 
fore, vary from $2400 per year to $2800. A 
transcript fee is provided, giving the average 
reporter from $600 to $1000 additional each 
ear, and now and then a reporter strikes a 
big that nets him a handsome transcript 
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pet 
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nun 
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case 
fee. 
One of the largest fees made in Mississippi 
went to a special reporter in a case where the 
state sued a group of insurance companies for 
violating the anti-trust laws, in the matter of 
rate making. The reporter waded through a 
maze of schedules, rates, and figures. He had 
ninety days which to file his transcript of 
evidence. For more than eighty days he worked 
an average of twenty hours a day, finished the 
job on time, and deserved every cent he drew 
In Mississippi reporters are appointed by 
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the circuit judges and chancellors of the vari- 
ous districts. The reporter is an officer of 
the court. He must be on hand at all times 
during the day, unless excused by the judge. 
The term of office is four years, but the judge 
may remove the reporter at any time he is not 
satisfied with his work. No special qualifica- 
tions are required. No examination is taken. 
The judge simply picks out a stenographer 
and that person must deliver the goods or 
get out. 

A number of women reporters are on the 
job in the state, and have made good. They 
seem to stand up well under the strain. Occa- 
sionally a case is tried behind closed doors, 
involving subjects of a delicate nature where 
the public should be excluded. Women re- 
porters have often been asked if they desired 
to be relieved from duty during such a trial. 
The invariable answer is, “No, this is in line 
f duty.” 

It may be said in passing, that one of the 
best reporters in Mississippi is a Presbyterian 
preacher, Rev. John C. Sleigh. He reports 
for the court during the week, and goes into 
the pulpit to preach on Sunday. And who 
can say but that his experiences in the court- 
room do not give him a broader and deeper 
insight into human nature and enable him better 
to proclaim the Gospel on the Sabbath? 

I take it that every professional man and 
woman has an upper ambition; that is, a goal 
towards which she or he is working. The 
average politician can think of nothing higher 
than being Governor of his state. So the aver- 
age reporter looks forward to the time when 
he can be an independent reporter and handle 
only such cases as he is employed in at a good 
salary and fee. 


Practice Needed to Keep in Trim 


3ut getting back to the train of thought I 
was pursuing in a former article in the Gregg 
Writer, let me insist that constant practice 
is necessary, absolutely necessary, to keep the 
reporter or shorthand writer in trim. I am 
told that the master pianist spends hours each 
day at the piano, practising. 

During the taking of lengthy testimony be- 
fore a senate investigating committee some 
weeks ago, the reporter, weary from days and 
nights of strain, asked me to relieve him a 
few minutes during the course of an attorney’s 
argument. So I stepped down from my lofty 
seat as an august member of a senate in- 
vestigating committee and became an humble 
reporter for a few minutes. 

Like a race horse, I was straining at the 
bit—rearing to go. I had been out of the 
courtroom just four months. I swung right 
into that fellow’s speech. The forms sped 
back to me, but I couldn't shoot them out as 
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rapidly as I once could. I doubt if the attorney 
recognized his remarks when I laid them out 
before him in black and white. In fact, I 
asked him to revise his remarks for publication. 

Therefore, I insist that the shorthand writer 
who is going to keep in trim, ready for the 
swiftest take at an instant notice, must prac- 
tise constantly. 


Reporters Must ‘Harden Their Hearts” 


When I first began court reporting, I found 
my sympathies going out to one side or the 
other in the various cases. I just couldn't help 
it. When the side I sympathized with gained 
an advantage, I felt pleased. When my side 
lost, I felt bad. Soon I found this wouldn't do. 
I didn’t have any side. I was an officer of 
the court, sworn to take the proceedings just 
as they occurred. I was a machine, so to speak. 

If the jury turned loose a notorious mur- 
derer, why should I lie awake, worrying over 
it? True, I felt an interest as a law-abiding 
citizen. But to worry over winning and losing, 
when I wasn’t a party—I soon got to the point 
where I left my sympathies at home. And I 
got along better. 


Difficult Moments 


The hardest testimony for a shorthand writer 
to take is that of a fast-talking woman. Often 
a woman will come on the stand “all wound 
up.” It is her chance, and she takes full ad- 
vantage of it. She must explain every detail 
that happened—constantly backtrack, repeat, 
and explain. If the event in question happened 
on Sunday afternoon, it is absolutely necessary, 
apparently, for her to go back to the Thursday 
or Friday before and trace all the movements 
of all concerned. 

Another trying time for the reporter is when 
several people are trying to talk at once. Some 
lawyers have a habit of beginning a new ques- 
tion before the witness has finished answering 
the previous one. Frequently two lawyers will 
try to talk at the same time, and maybe the 
witness is talking too. When they start that, 
I. appeal to the judge. Often I have said, 
“T don’t care how fast they talk, if your honor 
please, but I insist that they travel one at 
a time.” 


Stenographic Efficiency Growing 


My experience with stenographers recently 
leads me to believe their speed and ability is 
of a higher order than formerly. Gregg writers 
with whom I have associated recently seem 
to be paying more attention to outlines— 
foundation forms. Several stenographers with- 
in my acquaintanc: write shorthand notes that 
I have no trouble in reading. A young lady 
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in my office frequently takes telephone mes- 
sages in shorthand and lays them on my desk. 
I have no trouble in reading them. 

Just this morning an incident occurred that 
was striking wo me. The previous afternoon 
several letters were dictated to a young lady 
stenographer, to be transcribed the next morn- 
ing. This morning she could not come to the 
office, so the other young lady, also a writer 
of our system, transcribed the letters, having 
no trouble at all in reading the shorthand 
notes. That’s what I call proficiency and 
efficiency. 


Schools Giving Better Background 


It pleases me to think the average stenog- 
rapher is becoming more efficient. This is 
due, in part, I think, to the fact that rural and 
town schools everywhere seem to be doing much 
better work with the passing years. They are 
turning out boys and girls with a better founda- 
tion in spelling and English. 

Speaking of spelling and English, I remem- 
ber when I first went into a law office at the 
age of sixteen, fresh from a country com- 
munity and school, I could spell all right, but 
I couldn't write a decent English sentence; 
that is, I had very hazy ideas about such minor 
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matters as periods, commas, capitalization, and 
—well, colons and semi-colons were new ones 
to me. 

The attorney for whom I worked was very 
considerate—and very particular, especially 
about punctuation. His declarations and briefs 
were models of English perfection. So he be- 
gan my training (knowing my limitations) 
by dictating sentences, punctuation, capitaliza 
tion, paragraphs. I learned a lot. Later— 
seventeen years later—when this attorney was 
elected judge, his first act was to call me bach 
into the stenographic game as his court re 
porter. It was a far cry from that day wher 
he began dictating to me at the rate of about 
twenty words a minute down to the time when 
I was taking testimony, often at the rate of 
220 words a minute. 


The Price of Success 


As I sign off, let me repeat or reiterate or 
impress this final thought—Get the foundation 
forms thoroughly in mind, per Manual; prac- 
tise constantly and then some; read the Gregg 
Writer for new suggestions; check over your 
own progress, being your own most merciless 
critic; and be willing to give of your very 
life blood and nerve to the job. 
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Working and Doing 


(Concluded from page 160) 
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What Use Grammar? 


(Concluded from page 171) 


phy, as well as the instinct of beauty of any 
people who use the language. And _ since 
grammar, properly viewed, is, as we have seen, 
mnly the formulation of the laws that govern 
speech, to say such laws need not be studied 
and written down, being of no use or interest 
to the race using the language, is almost tan- 
tamount to asking such race to commit race- 
suicide. It would be to deny significance and 
importance to that vehicle of expression 
through which alone the triumphs of literary 
art can be achieved. It would resemble in 
modern times the repudiation of the old family 
gods, leaving no flame to leap up upon the 
ancestral altar, the home hearth unswept, no 
sacrifices offered to the tutelary deities. 

Literature, at first, and in its earlier stages, 
can be conceived of as impulsive and un-self- 
conscious. But in time—and this surely applies 
to our own day—it becomes self-conscious, and 
the medium of expression, language, also must 
be consciously studied. Such study we dub 
Grammar—let it be repeated, the formulation 
of the laws governing speech-use. 


Grammar Need Not Bore 


As part of the culture of the young it should 
be taught in any nation that, culturally speak- 
ing, is still a going concern. The whole ques- 
tion centers in the matter of how it is taught, 
and whether it can be so done as not to pro- 
duce the acute nausea now associated with it. 

Let it never be forgotten that speaking is 
one of the arts, however much we lose sight 
of the truth. To give up an aid to that art, 
namely, grammar, is to abandon the national 
claim to be artistic, so far as the analytic as- 
pect of the art is concerned. And it is the 
contention here that the art of speaking, as 
expressed by grammar, and the art of writing, 
as expressed by rhetoric, need not be a bore 
if only creative persons, with human sympathy 
as well as with learning, will write the gram- 
mars and the rhetorics. Nothing deader than 
a live subject in dead hands! 


Knowledge of Technique Increases 
Appreciation 


Not children only, but we grown-ups as 
well, need to know that while intuitive good 
speech is possible, as explained, and in general 
in all the arts intuitive, spontaneous pleasure 
in art products is also possible, yet it is a 
grave error to assume that self-conscious 
analysis of the art product, in order to ascer- 
tain qualities of merit through self-conscious 
criticism, is in any way a diminution of’ the 


instinctive response to Beauty. On the con- 
trary, it adds to appreciation by a sort of super- 
added pleasure born of knowledge of the dif- 
ficulties overcome by the artist To watch 
him as he leaps hurdles, dodges dangers, and 
triumphantly arrives at his artistic goal, is a 
joy to the looker-on trained to awareness of 
his artistic skill. It is a joy over and above 
the satisfaction derived from the human values 
and the intellectual and spiritual values of his 
work. 

One may read, for example, a brief lyric 
and respond to its fine thought, happy phrasing, 
and musical movement. But if one happens to 
know, in addition, that the lyric in question 
is a sonnet: one of the most intricate and 
definite of all English art forms in verse, then 
the pleasure of accomplishment on the poet's 
part is surely doubled as one observes his use 
of the iambic pentameter, his obeyance of the 
rhyme arrangement, and his division of the 
treatment into the octave and 
sonnet’s two parts. 

And the argument applies as truly to lan 
guage, its artistic handling and the recognition 
of the laws governing such handling as set 
down in grammar. A person may get along 
well, if culture is in his background, with 
speech uses both for practical and more literary 
purposes. But the added knowledge coming 
from the proper training in grammar may 
nevertheless prove of great utility in many a 
crisis of communication or crux of argument 
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Presented Right, Grammar Grows Delightful 


The reason, then, that grammar has been 
regarded as an evil is that it has been taught as 
an abstraction, a science, not an art: an art ex- 
pressed in the interweaving of words, with the 
object to produce civilized, effective speech 
That object has been slighted, obscured, and the 
aortst and made ends in themselves, 
which is all wrong. Give words as we study 
them the vital vibration which shows them as 
symbols of human thought and emotion. Thus 
regarded, even grammar, now on the esthetic 
index expurgatorius, may take on a meaning 
and an interest little dreamed of by school boys, 
or by mature specialists who love to make them 
write paradigms on the board. 

At present, let it be confessed, the query, 
What Use Grammar? is hard to answer. But 
the way out to daylight, yes, even to delight 
is, to an eye capable of vision, clearly indicated 
It would be a wonderful day indeed that saw 
that transition from dark to day. A large frac- 
tion of the human race would sing hosannas 
as they emerged from the woods into the sun- 
light of that emancipation 
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